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BY SPECIAL DESIRE. 


A GRAND EVENING CONCERT 


Will take place at 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
On WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 22nd, 1871. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


Parr I. 
CANTATA. 
“THE RED-CROSS KNIGHT.”’ 
The Poetry by R. Rexce. 
The Music by Mr. HEN RY CLAY. 
(First time in Public.) 


Paar II. 
CANTATA, 


‘oA eee re 2a lids 
The Poetry by Mrs. Far 
The Music by the Hon. SEYMOU R EGERTON. 
(First time in Public.) 
Pri 
Mdile, TIE 


fy, VocaLisTs: 
ENS, Miss BAILEY, 


AND 
Mdme. TREBELLI-BETTINI. 
Mr. VERNON RIGBY, Mr. REED LARWILIL, 
Mr. E. LLOYD, ayp Mr. LEWIS THOMAS. 
THE CHOIR OF THE ST. CECILIA CHORAL SOCIETY. 
(Director, Mr. C. J. Hanarrt.) 
Numbering 200 Voices. 
A GRAND ORCHESTRA OF EIGHTY PERFORMERS, 
Selected from the Oroeeeee of the a Italian Opera, and 
er Majesty’s O: 
Leader, M. SAINTON. tars Mr. FRANKLIN TAYLOR, 


Organ, Mr. ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
Conductors, The Hon. Sma oan EGERTON, 


Mr. FREDERIC CLAY. 

Acting Manager, Mr. W. B. HEALEY. 
To commence at Eight o’Clock precisely. 
Prices of admission : Sofa stalls, 15s. ; Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Reserved 
balcony, 10s. 6d: ; Balcony, 5s. ; ” area, ds. ; $ Gallery, 1s 

} Tickets to be had at Measrs. Hutchings & Romer’s, 9, Conduit- 
street, Regent-street ; Mitchell's, Royal Library, 33, Old Bond- 
street; Sams’,St. James’s-street ; at all the principal Librarians 
and Music Warehouses ; and at Austin’s Ticket Uffice, St. 
James's Hall. 





* Published by Messrs, Hutcuixas & Romer, 9, Conduit- 
street, Regent-street, W. 





OPERA, 


OYAL NATIONAL 
STANDARD THEATRE, BISHOPSGATE. 
TO-NIGHT, at 7.45, (last time), TROVATORE. Mr. 


Nordblom, Mr. Temple, Mr. Tempest, Miss Palmer, and 
Mame. Florence Lancia. Commence at 7.15, with INTRIGUE. 
Mr. Anderson and Miss Arnold. 

TO-MORROW, (Saturday), SONNAMBULA, 
Miss Rose Hersee and Mr. Parkinson. 


(last time). 








bene THEATRE. —Sole Lemes and Mana- 
Mr. H. L. Bateman.—This EVENING at seven, 





BAMBOOZLING. Mr. Charles Warner. At eight, PICK- 
WICK. Messrs. H. Irvi George Belmore, Addison, &c. 


To conclude with A PLEASANT NEIGHBOUR. Mr. W. F. 
Irish —Doors open at half-past six, commence at seven. Box- 
office open daily from ten till five. 


M's KATHARINE POYNTZ’'S Address, 22, 


Connaught-square, W. 








Lie § TE DEUM. An analysis of this work 
by E. Prout, with illustrations in music-t showing 
how Handel borrowed from it, appeared in the Monthly 
Musical Record for November. To be had of Messrs. Augener 
and Co., 86, Newgate-street, E.C. Price 2}d., post free. 


ORATORIO, 





CRAMER’S CELEBRATED TUTOR, containing 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK 
MUSICAL STUDENTS. 


CRAMERS’ EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE. 








the Rudiments of Music, Rules on the Art of Fingering, 

Examples, Exercises, and Lessons in the Major and Minor 

Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 

CRAMER’ §$ SECOND BOOK, contains Easy’ Exer- 

on susiaine, &c., from Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, 
Sacred and Operatic Airs &c. 

CRAMER'S THIRD BOOK, contains little Fantasias, 

Preluies and Exercises from Clementi, Cramer, Kalk- 

brenner, &c., with Lessons for left hand, 

CRAMER’S FOURTH BOOK contains “ Recrea- 

tions” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular and Sacred 

Works, with a few short Exercises with special objects. 

CRAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies introductory 

to the Sixth Book. 

CRAMER'S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 

—H ee Works of the Great Writers — Haydn, 
rt, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn. 

CRAMER’ S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies by 

Cramer, Moscheles, Bertini, Czerny, and Nollet. 

CRAMER'S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours with 

Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale Ben- 


nett, etc. 
CRAMER’S NINTH — Advanced Studies 
by Cramer, Herz, Bertini, & 
107 8 TENTH BOOK. Thé Modern School 
rg, Chopin, Gounod, ¢ 


cRAMERS ELEVENTH aoe Sacred 
Marches, Chorales, 
CRAMER'S 8 TT WE LFTH BOOK. Celebrated 


Studies. 


Twelve Parts.1s. each ; or Two Volumes, bound, 6s. each. 
Single Parts by Post for 14 Stamps. 





CRAMERS’ EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR 
THE VOICE. 


CRAMER'S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the 
Rudiments of Music, Instructions for the Cultivation of the 
Voice, with Exercises, Lessons, Solfeggi, Simple Songs in 
One and Two Parts. 
CRAMER'S SECOND BOOK, containing 
Exercises, Solfeggi, etc., Songs. in Two aud Parts, 
ae Illustrations from’ the Works of Bennett, W. May- 
Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 
CRAMER'S THIRD BOOK, contaias Exercises, 
Solfeggi, etc., carefully selected from the Works of Ros- 
sini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia ; Part Songs, etc 
CRAMER'S FOURTH BOOK, consists of Lessons 
on the Italian School of Singing, by Crivelli, Garcia, Ros- 
So veer J Schira, and other Italian Masters; with Part- 
y Macfarren and other Composers. 
CRAMER'S FIFTH BOOK, contains Exer- 
cises and Solfeggi, by Rubini, Crivelll, &c. ; or 
= Ballads, by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, W 
Macfarren, and Hatton 
onAtien's SIXTH BOOK, contains Duets, 
and Part Songs, by celebrated Com rs. 
CRAMER'S SEVENTH BOO containing 
Observations on the Art of Singing by ‘Manuel Garcia, 
Solfeggi from celebrated works, and Songs for yo 
“Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone, and 


CRAMER'S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (continued) by Manuel 
Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 
Pacr, and Pelegrini, and Duets for Soprano and 
Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano and Baritone Voices, by W. V. 
Wallace and Henry Smart. 








OPERA RECITALS, 


BALLAD CONCERTS 
vienseabes 


RUDERSDOREF, DRASDIL, ARTHUR BYRON, 
WHITNEY, and BERINGER. 


At Nottingham, Nov. 8rd. ; At Cork, Nov. 8th’ 
»» Limerick, » 6th.} ,, Dublin, Nov. 9th. and 
» Dublin, oo ‘Teh. 11th. 


All information respecting Terms, disengaged 
Dates, &., can be obtained on , wy to Mr. 


CRAMER’S NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (concluded) by Mannel 
Garcia. Grand Selection: Song Ss Beethoven, Duet by 

Macfarren, and a Trio by Wallace. 

CRAMER’S TENTH BOOK, containing Advanced 
Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, Paer, 
ond. ry Boke’ and a Selection from the works of Sir 


CRAMER’ 3 P ELEVENTH BOOK, 
celebrated Trios from px lar English Operas. 
CRAMER’S TWELFT eH BOOK, containing Songs 
by Modern Composers—Gcunod, Batfe, Sullivan, David, 
Arditi, Levey. 
Twelve Parts, is: each ; or Two Volumes, bound, 6s. each. 
Single Parts by Post for 14 Stamps. 


containing 





LONDON: 
HUTCHINGS. AND, ROMER, 








Joux Woop, 201, Regent Street, London, W 





IMPORTANT MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


~ GOUNOD'S SONGS. 

OH, THAT WE TWO WERE MAYING! 
Editions in Dand F. Price 48. each, Ad libitum accom- 
paniments for harmonium and viola may be had. 

THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS. Editions in B 
flat and Dflat. Price4s.each. Ad libitum accompaniments 
for harmunium and violin may be had. 


ESMERALDA! Song. By W. C. Levey. Sun 
by Madame Bodda Pyne at every a of her princi 

tour with pe ys -Jnvenspigh adame Rude 

her tour, at all Co’ > also hy Malle. Liebbart. hia 

remarkably Ae are je song has been sung by Miss Furtardo 

upwards of one hu and eighty ata in ‘* Notre 

Dame,” at the Royal Adelphi Theatre. Editions in K and 

F. Price 4s. each, 

HRAEDS for Piano, by Brintey Ricwarps, 

ce 4s. 





The most successful Marches and Songs performed at Rivishe's 
Concrats, Covent Garden Theatre. 


LUSITANIA. GRAND MARCHE. By Sir 
ree - Mag Dedicated to the King of Portugel Solo, 
8.; duet, 


CHARLES AND OLGA. SILVER WEDDING 
Match, Tn honour ef the King and Queen of Wurtem- 
Performed every evening, con by the composer, 
Bir Jutius Bexgpicr. Price 44, 
MY BOST DARLING. Song. By Vira 
Garis. Sung, with enthusiastic encores, by M ~ 
LieLhart. This is also much sung by 
Poniatowski, pupil of Rubini, 
ESTRANGED. New fons, RE Vapor Gannre. 
Sung by Madame Cora de W: Price 4s, 
SOLD AT HALF-PRICB, 





DUFF & STEWART, 7, Oxford Street. 


LADY JOHN ScorTT’s 
VOGAL COMPOSITIONS, 


ee Pree eee ere er) 


a LAURIE.. 
JEANNIE CAMERON'S DEATH SONG teeeee 
HER EYES THE GLOWWORM LEND THEE ...... 
rec ae DAL 
LAMMERMOOR ee 
EIPRIOK 00 00 of oMed 
OSANNA! SANCTUS 1 A, hacen 
SHAME ON YE GALLANTS . 
SIR BERTRAM ....,. 
THE FOWL FORDS .. 
KATHARINE LOGIE,. 

DURISDEER ., WW oe deer ‘ 
YOUR VOICES ARE NOT HUSH'D ..........-+-- 

MOTHER! OH ne ME TO REST ,..,.... 


C. L 0 NSDALE'S 
MUSICAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
26, O.p Bonp Starst, W. 
Catalogues of the best GermaN, Faexcu, TrALtan, Spanien, 


EnGuisg, and Larix Songs, Piaxoroars Music &c., gratis, on 
application. * ’ 


ue WIDE AWAKE QUADRILLES, for the 
PIANOFORTE. With a Cornet part, by C. H. Marriott. 
Finely illustrated, 4s., free by post for 24 stamps. 
‘ISIONS OF BYGONE YEARS. New Song 
by W. T. Wrighton. 3a, free by post for 18 stamps. 
; (== EYES ARE TO THE LORD (Elioivai). 
h Sacred Song. Written and composed by Anne Fricker, 
8s., free by post 18 stamps. 
rFNHE COURT WALTZES on SCOTCH AIRS, 
for the PIANOFORTE. Ty Fred. Godfrey. 48, tree by 
post 24 stamps. Illustrated title. ; 
y= RICHMOND QUADRILLES, for the: 
PIANOFORTE. By Adam Wright. Finely illustrated. 
4s., free by post for 24 stawps. » an 
ES CLOCHES DU TYROL. Morcean élégant 
4 pour piano, Part I. Liebich, 3+., free by post for 18 


stamps. 
M Usical BOX. A Sensational Caprice for ie 
piano (No. 1). Composed by L Liebich. 4s. 


post for 24 stam ‘Always encoved, —London 
by Robert Seraph Co., New Burliogton sticet. tiie 
everywhere. 
R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— | 
For rp a and enriching the veice, and ——— 
affections of has maintained i's Ay 
quarter of a century, tay the flattering te»tim« 
teom Grist, Persiani, Lablache, yesaeyen vil ss t 
atesmen, fully establish its ‘creat virtues. No 
blic Speaker ld 


sere we meee eh eeee 


OOOO RRR He Oe Re Ores Oe ee ad ete bee 
eedeweeee 


eee 
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N ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed al care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 





M: JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
bis address is 68, St. AvovsTing-RoaD, CAMDEN-SQUARE, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


N R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons a8 usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Joux Ruopes, Crorpon, 8. 








Now ready, No. 21 of 
HE ILLUSTRATED REVIEW. 


Price Threepence, 
With Index and Title-page, Fourpence. 


CONTENTS: 
Wemoir and Portrait of Sir Revisws: (continued) 
Walter Scott, Bart. Mazziai's The War and the 


Commune. 
Lxavixo ARTICLES: . 
About Holidays. Lives of the English Saints. 


No. 1. St. Augustine. 
= Grand Style—Part ITT. MclLeod’s The Second Book of 
owspapers. Dryden's £neid of Virgil. 
Ravirws: Jerrola’s The Best of all Good 
ak Supple ment to the} Company—No. IT. 
English Cyclopmdia. Brown’s The Tabernacle: its 





McColl’s The Ober-Ammergau | Priests and its Services. (2 
Passion Play. Illustrations.) 
Alexander's The Divine Death : | Reports and Papers Read at the 
a Sermon. Meetings of various Archi- 
Wright's Gleanings from tectural Societies during the 
Nature. Year 1870. (Illustrated.) 
Notes on some Pictures in the | Norman’s The Schoolmaster’s 
Koyal Academy. Drill Assistant. 

School Life at Winchester Col- | Recent Poetry. 
lege ; or, Reminiscences of a | Hamilton’s Poems, Essays, and 
Winchester Junior. (3 Illus- Sketches. 





trations.) The Magazines. Table Talk. 
Original Portrait and Eight Specimen Lustrations. 


London: Hoviston & Sons, 65, Paternoster-row, E.C., and all 
sensei hetiheecantite and severed Bookstalls, 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


tHE BEST anv CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES) 


IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Insravotion Gratis. 
UJustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 


SWIFT AND CO., 


THE REGENT PRESS, 
65 ann 22, KING STREET, 


REGENT STREET, W. 
--—_—<+.— - 

BY RY kind of Printing, including Broadsides 

and Show Bills in any Colours, Programmes, 
Circulars, Cards, Music Printing from Type or 
Plates, Parliamentary and Law Work, Trade 
Lists, Catalogues, &c., in the first style and on 
moderate terms. Old and Modern-faced Type, 
suitable for any desoription of Book Work or 
Pamphlets, 

55 & 22, King Street, 
Four doors from Foubert's Place. 





~ 
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RECENT WORKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(BAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 68. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 28. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA : Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 24. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. ‘6d ; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. . 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, ae as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. ; by post, 28 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES in Greek) of 8. 
MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, Canreeres 
= 8. BASIL New and Second Edition. ; by post, 


THE ‘TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 's. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use, (A thorough Sermon-Help). 3s.; by post, 3s, 2d. 








WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L., Advent to Lent; Vol. IL, 
Lent Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. ‘IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c, Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for 7 ang beg of the req By C. C. Sturm, 

German. In oloth, 68.; by 


HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester, 1s. ; 
by post, 1s. 1d, 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales be h- anne of “‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 


NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood. big: D ee by Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. 
by post, 3s. 1 
RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d. ; by post, 38. 9d. 
DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C, White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s, 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and} 1369, being Lg &' 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Kach 108 ; by Post, 11s. 6d.; if had direct from 
the Publisher, 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W, J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. I, On Parspyrsrianism and Invixorem. 
Vol Il, On AxasaprisM, the Inpzpgnpgnts, and the Quaxgrs, 
Vol. 111. On Metuopism and Swspznsoreiays, 
"Each 88. 6d. ; by Post, 8s. 10d, 
Vols, IV. and V, On Romanism 2% Vols. Each 4s, 6d. ; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Aitred Willinea, of the Book of ya By 
Prayer. By the Rev. illiams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s.; by Post, 4s. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. a ee D.D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's, 6s. ; by post, 6s, 

SANOTA CLARA on the THIRTY. NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. “‘It formed 
he hasis of Tract 00."—Brilish Magazine. 1%. ; by 


post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
by Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION. 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 


WORKS BY ME. CHARLES WALKER. 


THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 

Explanations of Ritual Observances. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
FRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter. Ts. ; by post, 


(NOENSE, eqpeeahio to Scripture and Antiquity. 


oswatbr the ¥ YOUNG ARTIST, A Tale for 
In. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d, 














J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Haton-square, 8.W,; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 











INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


HE NEWSPAPER PRESS; its Origin, 
Progress, and Present Position. By JAMES GRANT, 
Author of ‘‘ Random Recollections,” &c. % vols., 8vo. 


IVES OF THE KEMBLES. By 
PERCY FITZGERALD, 2 vols., 8vo. “Just ready. 


O° LIVING POETS. By H. BUXTON 


FORMAN, 1 vol,, crown 8vo. 
OORLAND AND STREAM. By W. 


BARRY. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


NLY AN ENSIGN. By JAMES 
GRANT, Author.of ‘‘ The Romance of War,” &c. 8 vols. 


1A2" JUDITH. By JUSTIN M‘CAR.- 


THY. 3 vols, 


HE SAPPHIRE CROSS: a Tale of 


Two Generations. By G. M. FENN. 8 vols. 


oe By C. A. LEE. In 2 vols. 





























NHE NOMADS OF THE NORTH: a 
Tale of Lapland. By J. LOVEL HADWEN, 


C\UNDERED LIVES. By WYBERT 


REEVE. 3 vols. 


ENTENCED BY FATE. A Novel. 
By SELWYN EYRE, 3 vols, 


‘OT WOOED, BUT WON. A Novel. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. 


HE PRUSSIAN SPY. ANovel. By 
V. VALMONT. 2 vols. 


Or AS THE HILLS. By DOUGLAS 


MOREY FORD. 8 vols. 


OSHUA MARVEL. A Novel. 


L. FARJEON. 8 vols. 


HE CAMBRIDGE FRESHMAN ; or, 
Memoirs of Mr. Golightly. By MARTIN LEGRAND, 
lvol. 6s. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 




















By B. 











Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 
Composed 


A MARCIA NUZIALE, 
by JOHN RHODES. 
London: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. Price 5s. ; by Post, 5s. 6d. ’ 
AYLAND WELL. A Tale. By Cc. A.M. W., 
Author of ‘‘ The Fate of Sacrilege,” &c., &c. 
London: J. T. Harzs, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, § W.; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Coven en, 





Price 1s., by post 1s. 14. 
“T WOULD pe ry WERT COLD OR HOT.” 


A Sermon against Religious Indifference, preached on 
Midlent Sunday at St. Paul’s —eoe in ‘mmeenes to the 
present attitude of the State ards Christianity. By 
Writiam J, Inons, D.D., f- of vot Bt. Paul's, Rector of 
Wadingham. 





BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO.'S 
PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 

Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 
JRAMER & 00.’S BRIGHTON BRANCH 
64, WEST STREBT. 
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CHICAGO. * 





Queen City of the garden of the West, 

Thy head is bowed upon thy deep-scarred breast ; 
Thy limbs are manacled by sorrows vast, 

Thy hands are paralysed by fiery blast. 


And yet thy heart throbs strongly as of yore, © 

Thy shoulders yearn to bear the load they bore ; 

God grant that thou may’st rise in strength again, 

Thou fairest City of the Western chain! 

The world to thee bears sympathy untold, 

It sends to thee its stores of food and gold: 

Blest be thy trial if it closer bind 

With ties of love the hearts of humankind ! 
Dexter Smirn. 





*“ Four little girls of New Orleans” sent to Mr. Smith for 
an autograph to dispose of at a children’s fair for the benefit 
of the Chicago sufferers, and the foregoing lines were sent in 
response, 








PROVINCIAL, 





Mr. G. Toihurst’s oratorio, ** Ruth,” was weil 
received by a crowded company at the Lecture Hall, 
Chatham, on Tuesday evening. 





Mr. 8. Hughes has given his annual concerts at 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, Hawley, Burslem, Longton, 
and Stoke-upon-Trent with great success. The 
principal artists were Mdme. Thaddeus Wells 
(vocalist), and Messrs. Lazarus (clarinet), Nicholson 
(flute), and Hughes (ophicleide). 





A new comic operetta, entitled *‘ Wanted a Wife,” 
by E. Spencer Mott, Esq., music by Signor Rosario 
Aspa, will be produced in Leamington on the 15th 
of November. Miss Robertha Erskine, and Miss 
Julia Lawson (late of M. Hervé’s Opera Bouffe 
company), are engaged for the principal soprano 
parts. 

The Crewe Philharmonic Society gave a concert 
on Tuesday last week. The principal artists were 
Mesdames Rudersdorff and Drasdil, Messrs. Arthur 
Byron Whitney and Beringer. So distinguished a 
singer as Mdme. Rudersdorff had never before 
appeared before a Crewe audience, but the Stafford- 
shire Advertiser says they were disappointed that 
she did not sing pieces more worthy of her fame 
instead of the two new commonplace ballads she 
introduced. Her voice and style, however, were 
greatly admired. 





A concert took place on Monday evening in the 
Whitworth Hall, Drogheda. Mr. M. E. Walker 
performed some attractive selections upon the 
concertina, and Mr. and Mrs. Power O'Donoghue, 
assisted by Mr. Oldham of the Chapel Royal, 
Dublin, were the vocalists. Mrs. O'Donoghue sang 
with great taste ‘‘The Harp that once,’ and Mr. 
Joseph Robinson’s ‘‘ May Song,” whilst her charm. 
ing vivacity in ‘‘ Barney O’Hea” and Fioravanti’s 
“ Singing Lesson” duet, which she sang with Mr. 
Oldham, roused the audience to enthusiasm. Mr. 
O’Donogbue sang “ Ziba’s dream,” and “ Let me 
like a soldier fall,’ and was encored in each case. 
In the duets “‘Qual mare,” and “I saw from the 
beach ” with Mrs. O'Donoghue he was no less 
successful. Mr. Oldham sang “ From rock to rock,” 
and “The Vagabond” remarkably well. Mr. 
O'Donoghue couducted. 


At the Brighton Theatre, Mr. Falconer’s Irish 
play ‘‘ Kileen Oge,”’ continues its run and is nightly 
received with much applause.——The London Glee 
and Madrigal Union under Mr. E. Land, gave a 
second concert in the Music Room of the Payilion 
on Wednesday last week, and had again a full 
andience.——_Mr. E. de Paris gave a Pianoforte 
Recital on Friday last. The program included three 
of Chopin’s études—No. 13, in A flat, No. 19, in C 


sharp minor, No. 21,in G flat. Beethoven's sonata 


in E flat, Op. 31, No. 3, was splendidly played. 


Two movements from Schumann's Phantasiestiicke 


Evening Song; 
Bourrée by Silas, a Berceuse by Henselt, and a MS. 
Grand Polonaise in A, by Mr. de Paris, were greatly 
applauded. The vocalists were Miss Alice Fairman 
and M. Léonee Valdec. 


one of Chopin's Nocturnes, a 





During the visit of the Prinee and Princess of 
Wales to Scarborough they attended the theatre in 
the Spa saloon. This was on Tuesday evening, 
while Scarborough was ablaze with bonfires and 
illuminations, and verdant with evergreen-branches. 
There was scarcely the possibility of passing along 
the sea walk of the Spa,so close was the mass of 
spectators. The interior of the saloon, which is a 
structure internally construeted with considerable 
artistic effect, was remarkably pretty. In the 
baleony tier were rows upon rows of gaily-dressed 
ladies. The ground floor of the edifice, if the 
phrase is admissable, was equally variegated. Mr. 
Goodricke, the manager, had done his best, and to 
good purpose, to decorate the proscenium and its 
surroundings. Instead of the -stalls, there was a 
raised dais covered in crimson cloth, and seated 
with rich drawing-room ehairs for the party from the 
lodge. Between the open space in front of the dais 
and the orchestra there rose strikingly beautiful 
parterres of exotie flowers, which shed at once their 
beauty and fragrance all around. Ata quarter past 
nine the Royal party arrived in front of the saloon 
amid ringing cheers, and the ladies entering, pro- 
eeeded to disrobe in the vestibule. The Princess on 
entering wore a white fur cloak trimmed with 
ermine, and having doffed this appeared in biue silk 
trimmed round the flounces with point lace. Lord 
Londesborough conducted her to her seat, the 
audience standing the while, and the Prince 
followed, conducting Lady Londesborough, the rest 
of the party following. The performances at once 
commenced, the first representation consisting of a 
scene from “ Paul Pry,” in which Mr, Toole, in 
conjunction with Messrs. O’Birne and Elton, made 
himself extremely amusing. He followed with his 
burlesque lectures and imitations of popular actors ; 
and afterwards a farce was played, in which Mr. 
Edward Saker, the manager of the company, 
performed with much merit. 





At the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, on Wednes- 
day, last week, Meyerbeer’s “‘ Roberto Il Diavolo” 
was announced, with Mdlles. Tietjens and de Murska 
as Alice and Isabella, but owing to the indisposition 
of Mdlle. Tietjens, ‘“‘ Lucia di Lammermoor” was 
substituted, with Mdlle. Ilma de Murska as the 
heroine. The performance of this opera was a fine 
one, and Mdlle. de Murska created the greatest 
enthusiasm by her wonderfuljsinging and acting ; in 
such roles as Lucia this gifted lady is unrivalled. 
On Thursday Mdlle. Marimon appeared as Maria, in 
“ La Figlia del Reggimento,” and met with a great 
reception, On Friday, ‘‘ Anna Bolena” should have 
been performed, but it was announced that Mdlle. 
Tietjens was still too unwell to appear, and that Malle. 
Marimon had consented to singin ‘‘I/ Barbiere.” A 
more charming Rosina than Mdlle. Marimon could 
scarcely be found, and her singing of the music was 
simply irreproachable. Sig. Vizzani, (Almaviva) Sig. 


Mendioroz (Figaro), Signor Borella (Bartolo), Signor 


= —_—— 


on Monday last. On Tuesday there was no perform- 
ance, Mr. Toole, Mr. Saker, and the Alexandra 
Jompany having to appear before tho Prince and 
Princess of Wales at Scarborough. 





Mr. Hallé’s First Concert drew an audience com- 
prising the ¢lite of Manchester, and the excellence 
of his program showed that the high standing of 
these concerts is to be maintained during. the 
ensuing season. The program was as follows: — 
Overture, “Der Frieschiitz,” Weber; Air, Malle, 
Tima de Murska, “‘ Robert, toi que j'aime,” Meyer- 
beer; Concerto (Pianoforte), Mr. Charles Hallé, 
in G minor, Mendelssohn; Air and Variations, 
Malle. Ilma de Murska, Proch; Overture, Scherzo 
and Finale in E, Schumann; Overture “ Leonora,” 
Beethoven; Solo Pianoforte—Mr, Charles Hallé, 
a. Prelude and Fugue, in C sharp Bach, b. Gigue, 
in G, Mozart, c. Harpischord Lesson, Scarlatti ; 
‘* Komarinskaja,” Scherzo for Orchestra (first time), 
Glinka; Aria, Mdlle. Ilma de Murska “ Gli 
angui d'inferno” (‘* Zauherflite”), Mozart ; 
“ Kaisermarsch,”’ in B flat (first time), Wagner. 
Malle. de Murska though suffering from a cold sang 
in her usual excellent manner, and Mr. Hallé 
played as well as ever,——Mr. de Jong’s Manchester 
Promenade Concerts continue to increase in popu- 
larity, and though Saturday last was one of Jupiter 
Pluvius’s field-days a larger audience braved the 
elements and applanded the popular music Mr. de 
Jong had catered for their amusement.——Mr, 
Vernon Rigby studied the audience in his selection 
of songs, and was well received.——The Second 
Subscription Gentlemen’s Concert was given in 
the Concert Hall on Monday. The artists sang 
well, especially M. Lefort, whose singing of “Le 
Vallon” by Gounod was nothing short of perfection. 
The Manchester Vocal Society commenced their 
fifth winter campaign at the Gentlemen’s Concert 
Hall with the following program: -—- Chorus, 
‘Trumpet, blow,” Gounod; Glee, ‘ Harmony,” 
Beale; Quartet, Go, seek some virgin’ heart,” 
Bishop; Song, ‘‘ Let the night darken in,” Topliff ; 
Motetto, No. 8, ‘Deus Tibi laus et honor,” Leslie ; 
Part Song, “ Arise, sweet love,” Leslie; Duet, “* My 
boat is waiting here for thee,’ Smart; Motetto, 
“Blessing, Glory, Wisdom,” Bach; Eighth Psalm, 
‘Jehovah, Lord God of Hosts,” Spohr; Ladies’ 
Chorus, in three parts, “‘ Hearts feel that love thee,” 
Mendelssohn; Song, ‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,” 
Croutch ; Madrigal, “ Sweet honey-sucking bees,» 
Wilbye; Chorus, “Dare the foe invade,” Rooke ; 
Song, «In this Old Chair,” Balfe; Madrigal, “I 
saw lovely Phillis,” Pearsall; Glee, “Hand in 
hand,” Dr. Cooke. The Motet by Bach is a work 
that few societies would dare attempt, and fewer 
still, sueceed in. The Vocal Society, however, 
achieved a success in this as well as in Mozart and 
Spohr’s sacred works. Iu the lighter parts of the 
program no fault could be found. 





In the Belfast Theatre Royal, on Monday evening, 
Mr. Younge’s London Comedy Company opened an 
eleven nights’ engagement with Mr. Warden. The 
piece selected for the occasion was the late Mr. 
Robertson’s popular comedy ‘ School,” which was 
put upon the stage in a wost complete manner, and 





Agnesi (Basilio) and Malle. Bauermeister (Marcel- 
lina), were all efficient. 


put in an appearance. 


Azucena, 
character to perfection. In the evening Malle 


delighted the audience. 
crowded each evening.——The Liverpool friends o 





—No. 4 and No. 8,—and the same composer's 








On Saturday Malle. 
Tietjens was again announced to appear in ibd follows :—Lord Beaufoy, Mr. J, D, Beveridge; .. 
performances, ‘* Lucrezia Borgia” in the morning 

and “Anna Bolena” in the evening, but failed to 
“Tl Trovatore” was given 
at the morning performance, with Mdme. Colombo- 
Mattei as Leonora, and Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini 
The chief interest centred in Mdme. 
Trebelli, who was in splendid voice and acted the 


Marimon repeated her impersonation of Rossini and 
The theatre has been 


Mdlle. Tietjens greatly sympathized with her 
in her illness on Saturday, but were rather sur- 
prised to hear of her taking a long journey to 
London and singing at Covent Garden on Monday 
night, in better voice and spirits than ever.—— 
Mr. Toole commenced an engagement at this theatre 


acted by the members of the company in a style 
equally commendable. The leading parts were cast 


Dr. Sutcliffe, Mr. George Canninge; Beau Farintosh, 
Mr, Richard Younge; Jack Poyntz, Mr. Frederick 
Craven Robertson; Mr. Krux, Mr. H. Fortune; 
Mrs. Sutcliffe, Miss Benyon; Naomie Tighe, Miss 
Brunton ; Bella, Miss Alice Ingram. Mr. Yonnge, 
Mr. Fortune, Mr. Robertson, Mr. Canninge, 
and Mr. Beveridge were all yery warmly 
. | welcomed, but a specially hearty round was accorded 
to the latter gentleman, whose popularity in Belfast 
is of long duration. Miss Benyon and Miss Brunton 
f| were also very cordially received. The former lady 
deservedly comes in each evening for a large share 
of applause. On Tuesday and Wednesday “ School” 
was repeated, and “Caste” formed the bill for 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. During the stay of 
Mr. Younge’s company in Belfast, the corps dramatique 
of the theatre will play in the city of Londonderry. 
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——At the Ulster Hall Monday Popular Concert this 
week, the vocalist was Miss Dalmaine, who made ber 
first and, for the present, only appearance in 
Belfast. She possesses a mezzo-soprano voice of 
very excellent quality and extensive range. The 
selection—rendered by Miss Dalmaine—were the 
recitative and aria, ‘‘Non piu di fiori” (Mozart), 
the song “ Separation,” from the G. A. Macfarren’s 
“Arabian Nights;" and the ballad, “I know 
a maiden.” The latter two were heartily encored. 
The band of the 80th Regiment, conducted by 
Mr. Carey, opened the concert with the overture 
‘ Feat" (Lertner), and afterwards played a selection 
from ‘‘ Martha” another selection from ‘‘ La Figlia 
del Reggimento,” and with Eckner’s galop, ‘The 
Fox-hunter,” the concert concluded. The organ was 
presided at by Mr. P. Mulholland, who executed 
the andante and minuetto from the overture to 
the oratorio of ‘‘Samson,” and the motet ‘*‘ Alma 
Virgo”’ (solo and chorus),——The “ Royal Diorama 
of Scotland” (Messrs. Birrell and Lamb sole 
proprietors) continues to attract large audiences 
to the Victoria Hall. The picture is kept in the 
best of order; the concert of Scottish National 
Music, accompanying its exhibition is of a high 
order and the entertainment in every respect is 
conducted in the most enterprising and commend- 
able manner.———Mr. Arthur Lloyd's company are 
announced for the Ulster Hall on the evenings 
of the 9th and 10th instant. 








OPERA, 





On Monday the winter season of Italian Opera 
opened at Covent Garden, which theatre has been sublet 
for the term to Mr. Mapleson. A large audience in 
easy dress assembled to witness “‘Semiramide,” with 
the two principal characters Semiramide and Assur 
represented by Mesdames Tietjens and Trebelli- 
Bettini, while Signor Agnesi played Assur and Sig. 
Foli Oroe. Malle. Tietjens created her usual effect 
in the bravura “ Bel raggio,” with its florid ornamen- 
tation of the Rossinian school; while Mdme. Tre- 
belli-Bettini charmed alike in ‘‘ Ah! quel giorno,” 
the air, ‘In si barbara;" and the two duets with 
Semiramide, “ Serbati,” and “ Giorno d’ orrore,” 
the latter gaining its deserved encore. The acting 
of both ladies was on a par with their vocal success. 
Signor Agnesi made a spirited and fluent Assur, but 
Signor Foli found the florid music of Rossini less in 
his line. Overture, choruses, and incidental music 
were performed with fair credit under the conductor- 
ship of Signor Li Calsi. 

** La Sonnambula” on Tuesday brought back Malle. 
Marimon in an old success, and realised a growing 
triumph; for the termination of the opera showed 
her still better than during its earlier portions. The 
bedroom scene and “Ah non credea’ were ad- 
mirable instances of vocalisation and histrionic art, 
but these in turn were capped by“ Ah non giunge,” in 
which the singer revelled with such profuse and joyous 
broidery that the audience caught the infection of 
delight. Mdlle. Marimon was recalled several times 
after the fall of the curtain. Sig. Fancelli made his 
usual mark in Elvino. Sig. Foli gave good effect to 
the Count,® and sang “ Vi ravviso” charmingly. 
Madlles. Bauermeister and Cruise, Sigs. Casaboni and 
Rinaldini completed the cast. 

Last night “ Il T'rovatore” was substituted for 
* Lucrezia Borgia,” owing to the indisposition of 
Mdlle. Tietjens. The cast included Mdme. Colombo 
as Leonora, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini as Azucena, and 
Sigs. Foli and Prudenza as the Count and Manrico 
respectively. All the well-known numbers were 
given with good effect, and drew forth liberal ap- 
plause from a well-filled house. 





CONCERTS. 





The Fourth Saturday concert at the Crystal 
Palace had for its distinctive features a capital 
execution of ‘'die Meeresstille und _ gliickliche 
Fahrt" by Mr. Mann's orchestra, and an equally 
satisfactory performance of Mendelssohn’s ‘“ Wal- 
purgisnacht,” with the solos undertaken by 
Messrs. Byron and Whitney and Mdme. Drasdil. 

Last Saturday the Mendelssohn series suffered a 





break, not a composition of his finding a place on a 
program arranged as follows :— 


Overture, “ Die Freunde von Salamanca”... . Schubert. 
Aria, “Alma Soave” (“Maria di Rohan”’) 
Beer Wake 6 o.o0000000 sccccsssesdccece Donizetti. 


Overture, Scherzo and Finale (Op. 52)........ Schumann. 
Aria, “Pensa alla tria” (“ ritedliani in 
Algeri”) Mdme. Conneaw .......+-.++++05 Rossini. 


Incidental Music to the Masque in the “ Mer- 
chant of Venice,” including rercemmn 
Mdme. Conneau ...........eeeeeereee ee Ay A. 8. Sullivan. 
(First time of performance in London). 
fate “Una aura amorosa,” Signor eli ..Mozart. 


tracte, “ King Mantr ane socal: Reinecke. 
Dust, “Parigi O cara” (“ Traviata”) Mdme. 
Conneau and Signor Danieli ............ Verdi. 
Overture, “ Leonora,” No. 2....++se-000% +++. Beethoven, 


The “Friends of Salamanca” overture is one of 
the many instances of Schubert's precocious genius, 
having been written before the composer reached 
the age of eighteen. The other overture, which has 
been given several times at these concerts exhibits 
Schumann in one of his most uninviting phases. 
Mr. Sullivan’s masque music was composed for 
Mr. Calvert's revival of ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice,” 
now playing at Manchester, and fancifully illustrates 
the scene before Shylock’s house, when Gratiano 
and Salarino are masked, and Jessica in the guise 
of a torch-bearer elopes with Lorenzo. We have 
the still night expressed as stillness ever 
is on stringed instruments—then the call of 
the gondoliers on the lagoons; the crescendo 
of which indicates that the masques approach. 
A vocal piece ‘Nel ciel,” follows in E 
flat minor, modulating to the major. This 
serenata was sung with good effect by Madame 
Conneau. Now enter the revellers, the ‘‘ Christian” 
fools with varnished faces, whose diversions are 
indicated by a bourrée, the old-fashioned French 
dance, a grotesque dance for harlequins and pierrots, 
and a modern waltz—surely a little out of character 
in Shakespeare’s Venice! The music evoked a good 
deal of applause—more especially that which 
appealed to the hearers’ familiar acquaintance with 
dances; and the lively character of the finale 
pleased thoroughly. Nevertheless Mr. Sullivan’s 
tunes have nothing to stamp them as enduring, 
however well they may supplement pretty stage 
scenery in illustrating a gorgeous play. Herr 
Reinecke’s music went well and was encored, and 
the second of the Leonora overtures left nothing to 
be desired. 

Next Saturday will be the anniversary of Mendels- 
sohn’s death, on which occasion the Crystal Palace 
program will be devoted entirely to him. The 
selection will commence with two movements ex- 
tracted from two of his early symphonies—an 
Introduction and Allegro for full orchestra in D 
major (dated December, 1822), and an Adagio in E 
for stringed instruments (March, 1823). These 
works are still in manuscript, but have been placed 
at the disposition of the Crystal Palace directors by 
Herr Paul Mendelssohn. Madame Arabella 
Goddard is to play the G minor concerto, and some 
Lieder ohne Worte extracted from each of the eight 
books. The Italian symphony is to be given; the 
scherzo and finale from the last quartet, in F 
minor, will be played by all the stringed instruments 
of the orchestra; and the instrumental selection will 
be completed by the overture to “ Athalie.” The 
vocal music will comprise the tenor air from “ St. 
Paul,” “ Be thou faithful,” and two chamber songs, 
the ‘ Friihlingslied” from Op. 47, and the 
“* Nachtlied,” from Op. 71, to be sung by Mr. Sims 
Reeves ; Miss Blanche Cole being the other vocalist 
announced, 

If Mr. Henry Holmes’s Musical Evenings bear out 
the promise of their opening, no more enjoyable 
concerts can be obtained in the off-season of music. 
A full hall and capital program, with corresponding 
excellence of execution leave nothing to be desired 
save @ continuance of such favourable assurance. 
In addition to a quartet of Haydn’s in F and 
Mendelssohn’s four-instrument composition in E 
minor, there was a work in A major by Brahm for 
pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello, which 
attracted great attention. A quaint Allegro as 


opening leads up to an Adagio of soft suggestive 
melody, heightened by a con sordini effect. The 
third movement is pastoral in character, and makes 
way for a brilliant and spirited finale, which, like its 
predecessor, owed much to the capital interpreta- 





tion of Messrs. Holmes, Folkes, Burnett, and Pezze. 
The finished execution of these gentlemen lent an 
unity to the playing which called forth the admira- 
tion of their hearers. A namesake of Mr. Henry 
Holmes, named W. H. Holmes, but unrelated to the 
projector of the concerts, proved himself a pianist 
of high order; and his pianism in Brahm’s work was 
no small ingredient in the success obtained. Miss 
Purdy was the vocalist. The next concert takes 
place in the coming week. 





THE THEATRES. 





Mr. W. 8S. Gilbert’s new comedy, ‘‘ On Guard,” 
produced at the re-opening of the Court Theatre 
on Saturday, has not the ingenuity of intrigue 
which we might look for from so skilful a story- 
builder as Mr. Gilbert. It does not belong to the 
school of action but to the school of talk. It 
consists of three prolix acts in which a single idea 
is spun out to extreme tenuity; and it has the 
further disadvantage of a curiously inappropriate 
cast. It is not that the actors and actresses sup- 
porting it are inferior, but they are invested with 
unsuitable parts. But the story of the piece 
demands the first consideration. The three acts 
are respectively named ‘‘ Guard Mounted,” “ Guard 
Relieved,” ‘‘ Guard Dismissed.” The watch herein 
expressed is not over a camp or fortress, but a 
woman’s well-being and a man’s peace. Miss Jessie 
Blake, staying at Beauclerc Castle with a rather 
dangerous friend, Mrs. Fitz-Osborne, widow, is 
wooed variously by Guy Warrington her cousin, by 
Corny Kavanagh, an adventurer, and by Denis 
Grant, gentleman at large. Her preference is 
Cousin Guy. This very immature young gentleman 
(he is played for unaccountable reasons by Miss 
Maggie Brennan, and is about two-thirds the height 
and dimension of his lady-love) has to join his 
regiment in Gibraltar; and confides the care and 
safety of his affianced to Denis Grant, his schoolfellow, 
in ignorance that Denis has been her suitor. The 
young lady is about to make one of a yachting party, 
and Guy is sufficiently aware of her flirting capacities 
to make him deem a guard desirable. Accordingly 
Denis, who is an honourable fellow, mounts guard, 
and Warrington sets off with mind relieved for 
Gibraltar. Act Second takes us on board the yacht. 
This is as perfect a scene of stage realism as could 
be devised: the nautical accessories, the deck, the 
Bay of Cadiz, and town in the distance, being 
delineated with a thoroughness of illusion rarely 
equalled. On board “the Firefly” are the party 
indicated in the first act,—Miss Blake, the lively 
widow, Mr. Corny Kavanagh, a slow-witted army 
captain nicknamed Baby Boodle, Denis Grant ‘on 
guard,” and a rascally attorney named Anthony 
Grouse, who supplies the low comedy and libels the 
legal profession cruelly. The presence of the last 
mentioned person has reference to a scheme for 
despoiling Miss Blake of her possessions. It seems 
her reputed father (who died in Cadiz) was only her 
adopted father, and Mr. Kavanagh is the real 
heir to the fortune; but the clearance of his claim 
is somehow so difficult that only Grouse can effect 
it, and demands half the fortune todoso. Kavanagh 
thinks it easier to dispense with Grouse’s aid by 
marrying the heiress; but his attentions are 
thwarted by the inconvenient sentry, Denis, who is 
always turning up to spoil sport. At last he gets so 
soundly rated by both Kavanagh and the young lady 
for his officious interference, that he throws up his 
charge, and quits the spot. Hence the obvious 
designation of the second act should not have been 
“‘Guard Relieved,” but ‘Guard Deserted.” The 
quarters of Warrington at Gibraltar occupy Act III., 
and here a weakcon clusion is arrived at. Denis 
arrives, and instead of confiding to his friend the 
state of the case on board of the yacht, hints and 
piques merely. Then in comes the attorney Grouse, 
who in a motiveless manner—considering his ends 
are best served by letting Miss Blake marry anybody 
rather than Kavanagh—proceeds to spoil the chance 
of her marrying Warrington by blackening to the 
latter the character of Denis. He asserts that 
Denis was an old loyer of Miss Blake, and that he 
has behaved treacherously towards his friend on the 
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yacht. Warrington foolishly believes this story; a 
quarrel takes place ; even a blow is threatened ; but 
the arrival of Miss Blake clears up matters, and 
reconciliation follows. By the time Kavanagh comes 
ashore, the rascality of the lawyer is checkmated by 
some obscure dodgery with a letter. Suffice it to 
say he is checkmated; and the piece ends happily, 
though on Saturday not without some expression of 
disapprobation. The beauty of the scenery however 
and completeness of stage ornaments in some 
measure atoned for the prolixity of the writing. Let 
it be understood that the dialogue is always 
keen: Mr. Gilbert could not well be stupid: 
but mere sharpness of repartee, especially when it 
becomes insolent, cannot compensate for lack of 
action. There is no complication in all the piece, 
no knot to be untied, nothing to give the spectators 
cause to wonder how this or that entanglement is to 
be put straight. Miss Jessie Blake's flirtation is of 
a very innocuous character: we are never anxious 
about the state of her own heart, or the peace of her 
lover. Denis Grant is simply a bore; the villain 
of the piece becomes as mild a specimen of wicked- 
ness as the “awful example” at temperance 
lectures ; while as to the young lady in coat and 
trousers who is supposed to serve her Majesty and 
live at Gibraltar, it is impossible to associate her 
with either a hero or lover. Brisk dialogue is all very 
well, but it may grow wearisome when nothing comes 
out of it. And Mr. Gilbert’s dialogue always wants 
heart: his irony is not good-humoured, it is 
simply spiteful, and in this piece there are enough 
exasperations to set by the ears all the saints of 
Christendom. It is only on the stage and in modern 
comedy that men are allowed to sound to one another 
the whele gamut of insult from knave to fool, 
without being kicked. Some of Mr. Robertson’s 
puppets also err in the way of impudence, but there 
is always with him a certain good-humoured denial 
of intention underlying the sharp things, as when 
abuse passes in fun between friend and friend. But 
Mr. Gilbert’s smart characters stalk through his 
plays with a certain rasping assertiveness of the 
wish to wound which is very offensive. In real life 
they would only be tolerated by a company of 
cowards. With respect to the acting of ‘On 
Guard,” Mr. Clayton bears off the palm among the 
men, and Miss M. Oliver among the women. Mr. 
Clayton is Baby Boodle, the soft, good-natured, big 
officer: a make-up and personation which endow with 
great credit a small part. Herein as in Jaggers Mr. 
Clayton shows himself a character-actor of con- 
siderable ability. Miss Oliver is the gay and 
sparkling widow, a very pleasant bit of acting. 
The others are mere talking-machines, and Grouse 
is a caricature. 

A Mr. J. Mortimer has done violence to French 
art and English judgment by adding a prologue-act 
to Mdme. de Girardin’s charming little play ‘‘ La 
Joie Fait Peur.” Well may M. Taine cry out on 
our national slowness to comprehend a phenomenon 
unless it is driven into our minds by ponderous 
explanations, and fixed there with mathematical 
wedges of facts and statistics. Here is Mdme. de 
Girardin’s play, comprising a single episode, com- 
plete and perfect in itself. A young naval officer, 
reported dead, returns home to his mother, sister, 
and betrothed. Joy often kills as easily as grief; 
how then shall the happy intelligence be broken? 
That is the business of the family steward, and in 
this bit of acting—executed on the French stage with 
wonderful delicacy—the chief interest of the play 
concentrates. The steward’s tact succeeds; the 
news is broken cautiously, and the young hero is 
welcomed back in a flood of joy which, however, has 
been deprived of the danger of excess. This is the 
French play, a cameo. Now comes Mr. Mortimer 
with lumbering English amplifications. The young 
officer is reported dead? Oh, then the young officer 
must have gone away from home: let us show him 
as he was before he went away, and make the 
audience understand that he really departed. So, a 
first act is devised, and the French play becomes the 
second act. Again: Mdme de Girardin makes the 
young man a naval officer, and reports him as slain 
by savages: why not make him rather a military 
officer, and send him to a German prison? here is 





the “topical allusion” at once. The result, as may 
naturally be expected, is to attenuate and ruin the 
piece. ‘ Joy is Dangerous” in this adulterated form 
has been brought out at the Globe, as a curtain-raiser. 
The cast includes Miss Carlotta Addison, Miss 
Larkin, Miss Nelly Harris, and Mr. Flockton. 

The Queen’s Theatre revival of Shakespeare’s 
‘* Tempest” is full and satisfactory. The author is 
not sacrificed to stage exigency except in one in- 
stance where a modern Paris ballet is introduced, to 
the confusion of poetry and chronology alike. 
Otherwise the scenery is effective without overload- 
ing either the story or its acting; and the histrionic 
department is creditably maintained. The play 
opens with the shipwreck, though the dialogue of 
the mariners is omitted, and the wreck takes place 
in a fog which renders it all but invisible to the 
audience, Stage producers of sea-storms would do 
well to avoid the extreme realism of tempestuous 
darkness: a storm may be so accurately represented 
as to be imperceptible thirty feet off. When the 
gauze of mist and rain clears away we see Prospero 
and Miranda on a rock watching the sunrise, and 
the action begins. The Prospero of the present 
version is a stately and impressive figure, as might be 
expected in Mr. Ryder’s hands; and the Caliban of 
Mr. Rignold is brutalised to an extent simply 
horrible. A more perfect make-up of animal 
monstrosity it would be difficult to conceive. 
Nails running into claws which scrape the earth as 
the monster walks; fangs bristling from a mis- 
shapen mouth; and patches of coarse hair on the 
deformed limbs; complete a sight revolting enough 
to send women and children into fits. The mental 
conformation of the character, as displayed in 
Caliban’s drunken scene, is as shocking as the 
physical one. Both require toning down: they are 
exaggerated beyond the bounds of art, for terror, 
not horror, is the limit of art’s province. Mr- 
Rignold is an indisputably good actor: in this 
instance his worst fault is an excess of zeal. In the 
third act, where the banquet is prepared by the 
spirits, the scenery is very pretty, but the spectacle 
loses its effect by too strong a smack of pantomimic 
demonology; and the ballet-dresses designed by Mr. 
Alfred Thompson demoralise Shakespeare still more. 
Mr. Thompson’s short coquettish skirts and perky 
head-dresses belong to extravaganzas, not to the 
classic drama. Naturally enough the audience do 
not see the discrepancy, but cheer and clap as 
loudly as if they were sitting out the ‘‘ Biche au Bois.” 
In the fourth act we have a grand cereal spectacle; 
the stage cumbered with corn, Ceres bright with 
poppies and drawn by oxen, Juno descending 
from Olympus with peacocks harnessed to her 
chariot, Iris standing in a glow of limelight, and 
everything which colour and music can render aiding 
the brilliant effect. Let us here pay a compliment 
to the personation of Ariel by Miss Hodson, Ariel 
is a very difficult character to embody—it is so small 
and eerie and spiritual, that a mortal Ariel is apt to 
shock. Miss Hodson labours under the one human 
disadvantage of being too big; but every grown woman 
is too big for Ariel: we want an impossibility—a 
sylph, a peri, to render it adequately. But all that 
grace, talent, and intelligence can do for the charac- 
ter Miss Hodson does. She sings charmingly, she 
flits about as airily as is possible to a biped deprived 
of wings, and compelled to substitute iron girders 
for those convenient suspenders. If we cannot 
realise this Ariel as actually lurking where the bee 
sucks and lying in the cowslip’s bell, it is an 
impossibility which attaches itself to all and every 
stage Ariel alike, and which nothing but an 
Ariel the size of a butterfly would overcome. Asa 
womanly embodiment of the tricksy elf, Miss Hodson 
is all that is desirable; and she does her spiriting 
gently. The last act is a fine one, the end well 
worked-out. The ship sails with the principal per- 
formers visible on deck, leaving Caliban to his 
solitary misery ; and Ariel wings his way to the free 
elements. This final picture is worthy of the grace 
and delicacy of the poem, and makes a fitting climax. 
If the couple of young lovers were more strongly 
represented, the performance would be all but 
perfect ; but Miranda and Ferdinand are under the 





every excellence ; Sullivan's music supplements that 
of Arne and Purcell; and thus the lyric appanage 
helps to swell the general efficiency which renders 
the present version no unworthy successor of those 
of Garrick, Sheridan, Kemble, Macready, and Kean, 


~——_ 














REVIEWS. 





Penny Readings in Ipswich and Elsewhere. 
Cuanues Suuuzy. London: 1871. 

Like all good things the institution of Penny 

Readings has its abuses. Since the starting of this 

form of entertainment twelve years ago, some of its 

features have notably deteriorated. Boredom has 

invaded it on the one hand; on the other hand 

buffoonery, to counteract boredom, has too often 

allowed it to degenerate to a weak echo of the music 

halls. Penny Readings have had one disastrous 

effect in deluging the platform with multitudinous 

incompetence. The village magnate is ex officio a 

reader at those winter weekly gatherings in the 

schoolroom; and the village magnate is generally 

innocent of elocution and. dramatic insight. If he 

reads prose he drops his voice at every comma, and 

gives one the notion of a schoolboy’s earliest efforts ; 

if he attacks poetry he adopts the sing-song tone. 

Some of the worst offenders at these rustic recita- 

tions are clergymen, who, for the reason that they 

ought to know how to read, often exhibit a singular 

incapacity. The village parson mostly selects a 

humorous reading, which he proceeds to preach. The 

spectacle of a bit of farce doled out sombrely by a 

gentleman in a white tie is depressing enough ; still 

worse is it to hear ‘‘ The Bridge of Sighs, or ‘‘ The Song 

of the Shirt,’ read in a rhythmic drone, with utter 

contempt of light and shade, growth and climax, and 

even with disregard of the grammatical construction 

of the lines, and the inflections of the sentence. At 

the other pole to this, we have the fast readings— 

comic songs in character, amateur niggers, and all 

the humour of slang comedy. Mr. Sulley details 

the growth of Penny Readings at Ipswich, where 
they were started in 1859, a few months after their 
commencement in London. The operation of the 

inaugural efforts there contrast rather forcibly with 

what was attempted at the start in the metropolis. 

In London the readers were few, and the pieces 

read each evening were very few. Eighteen even- 

ings were given in London by only nine readers. 

Sometimes only one or two readers give a selection 

from various authors; and sometimes, to quote the 
London report, ‘‘two or three evenings have been 
devoted to reading a continuous work.” The rystem 

pursued in Ipswich was the exact opposite to this, 

Here were about fifty readers, and never less than 
six or seven, generally eight or nine, selections in 

one evening. Now, mark the results of these 
different plans. The Ipswich audiences averaged 
about six hundred, and the Ipswich Reading not 
only paid their expenses, but realised a handsome 
surplus. The London audiences averaged less than 
one hundred, and the readings did not nearly pay 
their expenses, although those expenses (from the 
rooms being granted gratuitously) were less than 
those incurred in Ipswich. In two winters the 
Ipswich projectors took £182 Fs., leaving a balance 
of £52 6s. 1d. profit, which was divided among the 
charities. This success is attributable to the 
number of the readers and variety of the 
readings. Variety attracted, notwithstanding that 
variety included mediocrity, whereas the London 
readers originally comprised men of high station 
and acquirements, numbering among them Mr. 
Brookfield, one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of 
Schools; Rev. J. M. Bellew (well known as an 
almost unrivalled reader); C. J. Plumptre, Esq., of 
the Temple; E. W: Cox, Esq., Editor of the Law 
Times; and other gentlemen equally distinguished. 
As readers, the London gentlemen were doubtless 
far more accomplished than those in Ipswich, but 
as managers they entirely failed through not intro- 
ducing each evening a sufficient variety. With 
moderate readers and a well chosen program, 
success is certain; butif ‘ two or three evenings are 
devoted to reading a continuous work,” failure is 
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mark. Scenery and costume, however, present 


equally certain. Mr, Sulley gives some practical 
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hints on the management of readings—the judicious 
interspersal of the light among the grave—and above 
all the advisability of keeping “improvement” and 


“instruction from obtrusively proclaiming them- 
selves. As he points out, the attempt to teach and 
preach ends by emptying the lecture hall. There is 
little fear of such efforts being made now: the 


tendency is rather the other way, to run riot in 
flippancy ; but at the commencement of the move- 
ment a number of worthy people got it into their 
heails that edueation could be palmed off on an 
audience under the guise of amusement. 

From Ipswich the movement spread among the 
counties ; but Mr. Sulley and his friends had much 
criticism to encounter. Some of the fault-finding 
was unreasonable. 


Almost everybody doubted the success of our 
experiment before it was tried; and after it was 
tried many would not admit the existence of the 
suecess achieved. ‘The critics could not deny that 
the Leeture Hall was crammed with people, but 
then our fault-finders contended they were not the 
right sort of people. ‘ Your announcement bills,” 
said they, ‘‘ offer Penny Readings for the working 
classes, but your audiences are chiefly composed of 
the middle and upper classes.” As this criticism 
was partly correct, it deserves a few passing remarks. 
It is true that of the 800 persons who thronged the 
Lecture Hall, only about half, perhaps not quite half, 
belonged to the operative class. But then we had 
done all we cotild to attract that class. We had 
begun and ended the Readings at periods of the 
evening, and fixed them on Friday evening, for the 
special convenience of workmen. We could not 
have made the undertaking pay at aless charge than 
a penny for adults and a halfpenny for children. 
However, no one could deny that we attracted a 
considerable number of operatives, who attended 
with much regularity. Some working class families, 
I believe, did not miss a single evening during the 
two winters. And after all there could be no reason 
why we should study the benefit of any one class of 
our townspeople exclusively. Why should not the 
widdle classes—many of whom work as hard with 
their brains as any workman can with his hands— 
be recreated by our efforts as well as others? §8o, 
acknowledging the fact that our supporters were, and 
uiust be, of all classes, we at once altered our 
announcements from ‘ Penny Readings for the 
Working Classes” to ‘‘ Penny Readings ” simply. 

During the twelve years that the institution has 
been in operation, and especially of late times, a 
multitude of books have been published to aid the 
reader in a selection of subjects. These form an 
easy guide for the amateur entertainer whose know- 
ledge of suitable literature is scanty; and in villages 
where the library is scanty they are of great use. 
Their disadvantage is that the extract which a 
visitant reader thinks he is introducing for the first 
time often turns out to be an old acquaintance with 
his hearers, On the whole we counsel penny readers 
to avoid these ready-made selections and select for 
themselves. Macaulay, Hood, Barham, Dickens, 
Tennyson, have been worked out; whereas in the 
volumes of our periodicals they will often find 
capital fodder for a penny reading. Let them copy 
out the material when they light on it: that 
familiarises them with the words which they have 
to deliver. A recitation, to be effective, should be 
known by heart—at all events should be well studied 
beforehand, like an actor's part. The actor cons 
over and over again the speeches he has to give— 
tries a sentence with various inflections and em- 
phases, so as to get the maximum expression out of 
it. Bo should a reader. He has no business to 
leave his selection until he begins it in the presence 
of his audience. That is what the incompetents 
do; and hence the miserable display at so many 
penny readings. 





{Cuappenn & Co.) 
“ Little Starlight.” Fatrie Sketch for the Piaho- 
forte. By W. 8. Rocksrne. 

An elegant trifle, brilliant and showy without 
being dificult, and confined within moderate limits, 
80 as not to tire either player or hearer. It makes 
a good teaching piece, and is equally valuable to the 
unassisted stddent, the fingering being carefully 
indicated throughont: Curefully and delicately 
played it will be sure to please everybody. 


“ [’Elisir d’Amore.” Fantaisie surl’Opera, Com- 
posée pour Piano par Junes pe Sivrat. 

An effective and brilliant fantaisie introducing the 
favourite ait in Donizetti's opera. A good player, 
having perfect command of the keyboard, is required 
to do it justice, though there are no mechanical 
difficulties which a little getting-up cannot over- 
come. 





“ Shadows dark around us fall.” Duettino. Written 
and Composed by Waiter Maynarp. 

A pleasing and melodious trifle, the parts running 
in thirds and sixths throughout, very unlike the com- 
poser’s usual manner. The accompaniment is as 
simple as possible. The verses are very pretty, and 
their unaccustomed rhythm gives a piquancy to the 
duet which lends additional charms, and which will be 
appreciated even in drawing-room execution. 





Nocturne. For the Pianoforte. 

Joseru Rosryson. 

A dreamy haunting melody, Andante cantabile, the 
harmony and arrangement showing the cultivated 
musician, Its quiet movement is a great contrast 
to most modern music for the pianoforte, and the 
notation is almost confined to the limits of the two 
staves. Thought and feeling are studied in lieu of 
gymnastic dexterity. 


Composed by 





“No More!” Song. Written by R. H. Parrerson, 

Esq. Music by Waurer MAynanp. 

Elegant verses charmingly set. There is an 
absence of anything like effort about the music, 
while it is quite out of the track of the ordinary 
ballad, and the melody is one which will be im- 
pressed on the memory by a single hearing. The 
key is A flat, common time, the voice ranging from 
E to F, nine notes. 





“ Little Nell.’ Waltz on Airs by Georce Linney. 

Composed by Dan Goprrey. 

Mr. Godfrey, as usual, has been successful in his 
adaptations, though at first the airs of ‘ Little Nell” 
and “Constance,” might seem rather too sad for 
Terpsichorean purposes. As a whole this set of 
waltzes is as attractive as many of its predecessors, 
and will no doubt be popular in the approaching 
season. 





[Lamporn Cock & Co.]} 
“The Flower and the Star.” Ballad. Written by 

J. L, Lyons. Music by W. F. Taytor. 

Mr. ‘Taylor has been fortunate in the words of 
this ballad, and has married them to a simple and 
flowing melody, which will please all who like an 
easy and unpretending song. It is set in G, 8-4 
time, compass from E to D, nine notes. 





[R. Cocks & Co.) 
“ Rest for the Weary.” Words by L. M. Taornton. 

Music by W. T. Waicnron. 

A serious song with taking melody simply ac- 
companied. We may notice with approval the 
absence of sacred names, and as a blemish that the 
word ‘sent’ is made to rhyme with “ inhabitant.” 
It will be a welcome addition to the repertoire of 
those who delight in family Sunday music. The 
key is B flat, common time, compass B to E, eleven 
notes. 





(Durr anv Stewart. ] 
“ Parting Words.” Song. The words by CuarLes 
Swain. Composed by Epwarp Lanp. 
The song of a broken-hearted and dying girl, whio 





seeks solace in a mother’s love for desertion by her 
lover. The verses are tender and affecting, and 
their sentiment is admirably interpreted by Mb. 
Land’s music, The enharmonic change is very 
effective, though some young ladies will shrink at 
the formidable array of accidentals, The key is A 
flat, 6-8 time, compass B to E, eleven notes. 





Les Deux Roses. Romance. Paroles de Dawoup 
Pacua. Musiqte de Virers1a Gapnren. 
The French verses are quaint and pretty, and the 
English imitation—save for an ambiguity which 
appears to make nightingales sing in the winter—a 





fair rendering of their spirit if not the letter. The 


air is winning, and appropriate, and the running 
accompaniment of semiquavers effective. The key 
is F minor, 3-4 time, and the compass thirteen notes 
C to A. 








[R. W. Ounivier & Co.) 


“The Warning Call." Words by Mrs. A. F, 
TuistLetHwaite. Music by M. de Crespreny. 

A ballad air, of familiar form, set to commonplace 
verses which are not made sacred by the mere 
introduction of a sacred name. We presume from 
the high price marked on the title-page, Fivg 
shillings, that there are some merits we are unable 
to discover. Key E flat, commen time, compass C 
to E, ten notes. 








[ Morzey. ] 


The Albion Quadrilles, Founded on Henry Russell’s 
popular songs. Composed by Caaries Coots. 
There is no room to criticize Mr. Russell’s songs, 

whose popularity is world-wide, and Mr. Coote has 
shown some skill in adapting them for dancing 
purposes. The illustrated title-page is novel and 
pleasing, more attention being given to detail, and 
the usual gaudy colouring being absent, 








[Guyn & Sons, DuBuin.] 





The Gaiety Quadrille. Composed by J. Lippent. 

A good set of quadrilles, founded on popular airs 
old and new. A telling view of the New Gaiety 
Theatre, Dublin, forms the title-page. 





‘You and I.” Galop. Composed by Harry Harpy, 

A lively galop, with words set to the Trio, more 
Hibernico, apart from which eccentricity it is 
rhythmical and effective. 








THE POLICH AND THE THEATRES. 


A case was heard at the Marlborough Street 
Police Court on Saturday, in which Mr. William 
Courtney Brutton, gentleman, of No. 12, Queen 
Street, Mayfair, was charged before Mr. Knox, 
with assaulting George Sargent, money-taker 
at the Haymarket Theatre. The complain- 
ant said that about eleven the previovs night a 
gentleman came with an order for the dress circle 
for two, and asked for passes to the stalls. He 
said there were no passes for orders, and that the 
price of admission to the stalls was 7s. each. He 
gave the gentleman and the defendant change, and 
subsequently finding that he had given 7s. too 
much change, he wrote a note to the gentleman 
and sent it to the stalls, and on his subsequently 
asking the gentleman for the 7s., and his deelining 
to give it to him, he said they were no gentlemen 
if they did not give it,as he would be the loser, 
and the defendant then gave him a push and was 
taken into custody. 

The defendant said that about an hour after 
going into the stalls a note was brought to the 
gentleman who was with him, saying that the 
money-taker had given him 7s. too much, After- 
wards the money-taker came up in an offensive 
manner, insulted them by saying they were no 
gentlemen, and, in the presence of 200 or 300 
persons, said,“ I'll mark you swells,” and his 
temper naturally becoming irritated, he did push 
the money-taker. 

Mr. Charles Wright, treasurer of tke theatre, 
said that, on being called out, he found the 
money-taker irritated, and the gentlemen very 
angry. The defendant was gesticulating and 
creating a disturbance, and as he was about to 
rush on the money-taker, he got between them 
and prevented him, and told him he must go to 
the station. 

Mr. James Glover, gentleman, corroborated the 
defendant’s evidence. 

Mr. Knox said he considered the conduct of the 
monvy-taker monstrous, and he was tiot astonished 
if, under the circumstances, the defendant did 
lose his temper. He considered the defendant an 
ill-used man, and if he thought proper to take out 
& summons against the constable for excess of 
duty he could do so, atid then witnesses could be 
heard on both sides. He stipposed in the eye of 
the law the defendant had been guilty of an 
assault, but it was one of such a nature that 
he should do was to call on the defendant to enter 
into bis own recognisance to come up for judgment 
when called on. A summons was granted against 





the constable. ; 
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GorTHE at Jena.—We had frequently the plea- 
sure of meeting with this tall, stately poet-hero. 
On one occasion he lingered a while in our midst, 
looking at the students engaged in gymnastic 
exercises, having dismounted from his carriage, 
which was drawn by-two white horses ; and to this 
day I well remember the sonorous voice with which he 
gave 6xpression to his astonishment at the sight of 
the swinging to and fro performed by a very skilful 
gymnast on the pole, in the following words: ‘‘ I'am 
surprised! the young man is like an osier wand:” A 
deputation of the students once waited on him with 
the request that he would deliver to us lectures on 
literature or esthetics. He received it in the most 
gracious manner; and after conversing for some 
time in a very friendly way with the students who 
were present regarding the studies in which they 
were severally engaged, he dismissed them with the 
assurance that he would, ‘ at a convenient time,” 
gladly comply with their wish. That ‘‘ convenient 
time,” however, never came.—Autobiography of Dr. 
Krummacher. Edited by his Daughter. 


Worxine THE PuancHetrTge.— On another occasion, 
we happened to be on a visit at a house at which 
two ladies were staying, who worked the planchette 
on the original method, and our long previous know- 
ledge of whom placed them beyond all suspicion of 
anything but self-deception. One of them was a firm 
believer in the reality of her intercourse with the 
spirit-world ; and her planchette was continually at 
work beneath her hands, its index pointing to 
successive letters and figures on the card before it, 
just as if it had been that of a telegraph dial acted 
on by galvanic communication. After having 
watched the operation for some time, and assured 
ourselves that the answers she obtained to the 
questions she put to her spiritual visitants were just 
what her own simple and devout nature would 
suggest, we addressed her thus:—You believe that 
your replies are dictated to you by your spiritual 
friends, and that your hands are the passive vehicles 
of the spiritual agency by which the planchette is 
directed in spelling them out. We believe, on the 
other hand, that the answers are the products of 
your own brain, and that the planchette is moved by 
your own muscles. Now we can test by a very 
simple method whether your view or ours is the 
correct one. Will you be kind enough to shut your 
eyes when you ask your question, and to let ws watch 
what the planchette spells out? If the spirits 
guide it there is no reason why they should not 
do so as well when your eyes are shut as when they 
are open. If the table is moved by your own hands 
it will not give definite replies, except under the 
guidance of your own vision.” To this appeal our 
friend replied that she could not think of making 
such an experiment, as “it would show a want of 
faith; and all our arguments and persuasions 
could only bring her to the point of asking the spirits 
whether she might comply with our request. The 
reply was, ‘““No.” She then, at our continued 
urgency, asked, “Why not?” The reply was, 
“ Want of faith.” Putting a still stronger pressure 
amp her, we induced her to ask, ‘‘ Faith in what?” 
The reply was, ‘‘In God.” Of course, any further 
appeal in that quarter would have been useless.— 
at 0 and its Recent Converts, in the Quarterly 

eview. 


Tae S§prrrirs ‘ Donz.”—We sat until every oné 
got weary. Occasional raps were heard, but there 
was nothing worthy of description until the gas was 
lighted to see if we could get any “ spirit-drawings.” 


performed with impunity, and its very barefacedness 
would doubtless have convinced spiritualists that 
there was a veritable spirit present on the table to 
crumple and handle this sheet of paper. At Mrs. 
Guppy’s instance the gas was at length relighted. 
The paper was identified and examined ; but, beyond 
a few miserable marks, it contained nothing. is 
was set down by all parties as a failure, and we were 
informed that the spirits were sometimes vety 
capricious.—Report on Spiritualism of the London 
Dialectical Society. Dr. Edmunds's Report. 


A Divine Gamez at Carpe.—* If I were rich, said 
Melanchthon, I would have made me a game of 
cards, and achessboard all of gold and-silver, in 
remembran¢ée of God’s Game at Cards, which are all 
the great and mighty kings and emperors and 
princes, where He always thrusteth out one by 
another. N is the four of diamonds, the Pope is the 
six of diamonds, the Turk is the eight of diamonds, 
the Emperor is the king of the game. At last 
comes our Lord God, divides the game, beats the 
Pope with Luther (he is the ace); but the Pope is not 
yet quite dead—Christ hath begun to slay him with 
the spirit of His mouth, so that he is dead in the 
hearts of believing Christians; I hope it is almost 
come*so far that, in less than ttwo hundred years, 
God will quite make an end of him, and of that anti- 
Christian idolatry by His glorious coming.” 
“ Well,” said Luther, * itZcannot be very long but 
that both the Pope and the Turk with their retinue 
must be struck down to the pit of hell_—Dr. Martin 
Luther's Discourses at his Table. Translated by 
Captain Henrie Bell. 


Reckoning tHe TemperaMent.—Tiirk’s instrue- 
tion was anything but pedantic; on the contrary he 
often seized the subject by the hair. Here is a little 
example. As the clock struck for the hour of the 
lesson, I knocked at his door. He called out with 
his sonorous bass voice: ‘Come in!”—I entered 
the room with a respectful compliment. One could 
eatch him here in the most different situations. 
Often he had covered the whole table with numbers 
in chalk, and said: ‘I am making here a computa- 
tion of the Temperament according to Chladni; 
come, help reckon ; the tune D sharp must come out, 
how does D sharp sound?” I thought to myself, D 
sharp sounds like E flat; so in my thoughts I 
sounded the minor third in the key of CG minor, 
named it D sharp, and sang it. Tiirk went to the 
piano, gave D sharp, and nodded with his head, on 
which a great versette of powdered hair formed a 
wreath about the fine brow. The work, for which I 
found him calculating, was his before mentioned 
“ Temperatur-Berechnung,” which in after years I 
made those of my own scholars study, who had any 
head and inclination for mathematics.—Carl 
Loewe’s Selbstbiographie. Fiir die Oeffentlichheit 
bearbeitet von C. H. Ritter. 


Puiayina at Brotuernoops.—Scene .outside All 
Saints’, Margaret Street, One fashionably-dressed 
oung gentleman to a delightfully pretty young 
lady whose mamma has gone on before: ‘ Oh, dear, 
dear Sister Euphrasia, are you going to-night to 
compline to dear Brother Athanasius’s Oratory ; 
there are to be such heaps of candles, and a new 
image of our dear Blessed Lady is to be solemnly 
opened, I mean, inaugurated?” ‘' Well, dear 
Brother Chrysostom, I do mean to come, but 
mamma mustn’tknowit. My maid Lotty has be come 
a Catholic; she will come with me on pretence of 
my going to read to poor old Mrs. Smithers, whom 
mamma lets me visit.” ‘Oh, how nice, I’m s0 
glad you can comé; but, of course, we must do 
things privately. Why we are persecuted, dear 
Sister Buphrasis, just like the early Christians. 
Isn’t it nice?” “Is Miss Seymour,—I mean 
Sister Antonia,—to beat the Oratory?” ‘'No; she 


An ordinary paper-case being opened, a sheet of|has an engagement of long standing for Lady 


quarto letter-paper was found in it. 
opened this, and there appeared no writing or mar 
upon it. 


A pencil having been placed conveniently 
by the closed portfolio, the gas was about to be 


Mrs, Guppy | Florence’s ball in Eaton Square. She can’t come. 


Did you see how beautifully that ewe ay in front 
of you genuflected as he left church? Oh, I’m 
sure we ought to get him for a brother!” ‘No, 


turned out, when I could not but suggest to my | deat sister, I did not notice; but if he comés again, 


inviter that, if there was to be any real testing, he | we must see.” 


‘*Shall you be at dear 8S. Barnubas's, 


and I should initial the testing, in order to identity Brother Chrysostom, on Thursday next; there’s 
e 


it beyond question. He concurred at once. 


re-opened the portfolio, and, on examining what had | sing the High Mass.” 
seemed to be an ordinary sheet of quarto letter-paper, 


Father Mark Smith is to 
“To be sure I shall; we 
are expecting quite a treat, all of us. ‘Some of us 


to be such a function, 


we found that it was three-quarters of a twice-folded| are going in our habits, to make it look more like 


sheet, and that the third quarter was folded — 
e of an 


and contained u its inner side the fi 
angel elaborately drawn in pencil. Thi 


upon the remaining same gs sheet, my invite: 
writing the name of one o 


the Derby horses upon 


the Middle Ages.” ‘‘ You brothers do look so hice ; 
but that horrid old thing’s waiting,—I must go, or 


third | she’ll catch me speaking to you, and want to know 
quarter we tore off, atid we both wrote ae who you are.” 


‘Good-bye, dear sister; mind 
you're in good time for compline.” Therd, Brother 
Bernard, that’s the sort of thing. These brother. 


the paper, if I recollect yan The gas having | hoods and sisterhoods, with plenty of candles, an 
800 


been turned out, raps came, 


n afterwards we 


meetings on the sly are very taking. But the 


heard the piece o' peer being a about precisely \thing, that is quite out of the question. 
8 


as if one of the 


were doing it, the only fact beng egy 

way in which the thing was being done;|at peace with God 
but as robes wae iu complete desliness, ext. ws Christ, we should havé 
even all pledged not to move or interfere, it was | thing like 


pirituali party opposite to us 


i I or any 
up ate dear f wor? ‘ap sia 
or Brother Chrysostom, aiid asked them if they we 

t ough the vv0d of 
an answer some‘ 
this—‘“‘ No, thank you yery much; we 


one else had stepped 
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are Catholics, not Methodists.” Put “ Sister 
Euphrasia” over the way there, for a week, to go 
without her dinner and hold her tongue, I don't 
think it would quite suit her. Give ‘dear Brother 
Chrysostom” a turn here, I don't think he would 
much relish it.—Leonard Morris; or, the Benedic- 
tine Novice. By the Rev. Father Ignatius. 


Scotr’s Lonpox.—The Londén of Sit Walter 
Scott, or most of it, is west of Temple Bar. A walk 
in that direction along the Strand or the Now 
Thames Embankment and Whitehall, may, im an 
hour or two, enable an explorer to see all the 
metropolitan localities associated with his works, 
chiefly with ‘“ Peveril of the Peak,’ and ‘ The 
Fortunes of Nigel.” The Savoy visited by Julian 
Peveril was a large embattled structure between the 
Strand and the river, west of Waterloo Bridge. At 
the time of the story it was ruinous; now, onl 
its Perpendicular Chapel, more than once cote 
remains. Further west, by the Embankment, and 
formerly close to the river, is Inigo Jones's water-gate, 
the only vestige of York House, the residence of the 
Duke of Buckingham, whose character Dryden 
tersely and severely described, and whose portrait by 
Scott in ‘‘ Peveril of the Peak,” is a masterpiece. 
At Charing Cross is Northumberland ouse, 
mentioned in the same story, and an = tone 4 
example of the town mansions of the great noblemen 
during the seventeenth century. Whitehall and the 
Banqueting House, both now well known and stately, 
are entirely changed from the condition they 
presented to some of Scott’s characters. The same 
remark applies to Westminster, except to its Abbey 
Church, ,-. «4 North-west of, the Abbey is St. 
James’s ‘Park. In the seventeenth century it was 
little more than a nursery for deer; but in it 
appeared some of the persons highest in rank in 
“The Fortunes of Nigel.” In it Lord Nigel drew 
his sword upon Lord Dalgarno, and thence fled to 
Alsatia. In Greenwich Park he encountered 
James and the Duke of Buckingham, who bore the 
royal favour, and the title ‘‘ Steenie” that it con- 
ferred. In St. James’s Park Fenella led Julian 
Peveril to the presence of Charles.-The Lands of 
Scott. By James F. Hunnewell, 


Mr. Lionetn Broven’s Actina.—For a fresh, 
broad, racy, and Listonian style of acting that 
never flags, commend us to Mr. Lionel Brough. 
This gentleman is, one of the few players who 
take the trouble to conceive a character, ag it is 
called—that is to say, do not think of producing 
a funny effect in general, but allow this funny 
effect to flow from the character. This gives an 
individuality to each part, and distinguishes him 
from Mr. Toole, whose quaint and genial frolic 
is all Tooleian and independent of the character. 
Mr. Brough has prodigious facial ¢xpression—a 
mouth of bucolic proportions, and shines where 
a certain oafish or bumpkinish spirit is required. His 
Tony Lumpkin at the St. James’s Theatre was 
a capital piece of acting, so free and full of detail, 
and 80 ra¢y that his guffaws filled his hearera with 
joviality. We may venture to say that. this 
performance was in the true key of the old legitimate 
school. Another capital delineation was @ character 
in “Dearer than Life,” of a tipsy, selfish old 
relation—malicious and vindictive—so marked and 
individualised as to remain on the minds of all 
who were fortunate enough to see it, This is 
a very fair test of good acting, when the character 
is recalled, like some encounter in real life, which 
we remeiber years after, and which grows ‘aé we 
dwell on it. There was something #0 earnésty bo 
spontaneous, so broad, and distinct in his manner 
of conveying particular emotions (contras it 
with the restless golledtion | of nods, winks, ’ 
and laborious exertion with which more 
players try to cothpass the same énd), thet it 
seemed as though sonte such odious living r 
was before us. Into most of his characters he 
imparts a sort of restless stupidity that has the air 
of intelligence, and is always putting itself forward. 
The sea captain in Mr. Robertson's last play, the 
baronet in ‘The Two Thorns,” the clodhopper in 
“ Milky White,” are good specimens. Every one 
must feel for this good actor when the cap and 
bells ate forced into hid fingers, and conventional 
stage despotism obliges him to go through the antics 
of burlesque, Alas! he is so ‘‘ thor ” that he 
flings himself into these vile fovleries with all the 
heartiness he gives to comedy, and out-Grimaldis 
Grimaldi in his gymnastics. His fooling is bere 
riotous and extravagant; he kicks his legs about, 
imaces, postures, and ‘ * with luxuriange. 
n the latest monstrosity, Poll and my Partner 
Joe,” it was painful to see him struggling to “ do 
something” with Black Brandon, and having to 
fall back on ceaseless s ing of fee 
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*.* Post-Orrics Oxpers TO BR DRAWN IN FAVOUR OF J.SWIFT, 
Post-Orvicy, Reount-staget, W. 
Orrice ror Svupsciprions AND ADVERTISEMENTS: 
55, Kina Srreer, Recent Street, W. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





W. M. (Bradford.)—Your communications are advertise- 
ments. 

J. J. M.—We really cansot undertake to answer such 
questions, 





Che Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


—_—~<—_——- 
It is requested that in future all communica- 


tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 








Tho Monday Popular Concerts commence on the 
13th inst. 





The death of a Belgian tenor, Maurice Ketten, is 
announced. He was brother of Leopold and Henri 
Ketten. 

Malle. Nilsson has sent a thousand dollars to 
Chicago, besides singing for the benefit of the 
sufferers. 

Mdme. Pauline Viardot has been nominated pro- 
fessor of singing at the Paris Conservatoire for the 
ladies’ class. 

Carlotta Patti is expected shortly in Madrid. She 
has been giving concerts with extraordinary success 
at Barcelona. 





The executors of the late Mr. Joseph Surman, 
announce the sale of his extensive collection of 
Bacred Music by private tender. 





His Majesty the King of the Belgians, has 
graciously conferred the honour of Knight of the 
Order of Leopold on Sir Julius Benedict. 





The death is announced of Lady Smart, the widow 
of the late Sir George Smart. She was the 
daughter of the Rey. Charles Stead Hope, M.A. 





** Monaldeschi,”’ at the Valle Theatre, Rome, is 
pretty successful, but the censor will not allow 
Cardinal Mazarin to dress in character on the Roman 
ftage. 

** Genevieve de Brabant,” an opera bouffe by Offen- 
bach, will be produced for the first time in this 
country, on Saturday, the 11th of November, at the 
Philharmonic Theatre, Islington. 





The twenty-fourth volume of the collected dra- 
matic works of Herr Roderick Benedix, recently 
published, contains “ Pflichtgetreu,” ‘* Reden muss 
man," ** Plautus und Terenz,” and *‘ 1813.” 





The case of Sarah Waters, the ‘ baby-farmer,” 
has furnished an Italian plagiarist with materials 
fora drama. ‘“ Sara Vaters, la Ladra di Fanciulla, 
ossia i Misteri di Londra,” has been performed at 
one of the Milan theatres. 





The Director of the Musical Union will return to 
London for a permanent residence on Monday next. 
Some notes of his Musical Ramble to Ireland will be 
published in the 27th Annual Record of the Musical 
Union, at the end of this year. 





A telegram from St. Petersburg, in announcing 
the successful commencement of the opera season, 
states that on the opening night, on which occasion 
‘* Faust’ was performed, Signor Arditi was six 
times called before the curtain. 





An opera by Ricci, nephew of the composer of 
‘* Crispino e la Comare”’ signalised the reopening of 
the Carlo-Felice at Genoa. It has for title “ Un 
Curioso Accidente,” and is reported as a success: 
the author being called five times, 





A five-act comedy, by the Russian novelist, Tour- 
guénief, is soon to be produced at the Alexander 
Theatre, St. Petersburg. It is called ‘‘ 4 Month in 
the Country,” and though it has never before been 
put on the stage, it was written some years ago. 





The Ménestrel informs us that a company is form- 
ing in London under the name of the English 
Theatre Company, with a capital of 1,250,000 franes, 
having for its object the purchase of all the theatres 
of London and the provinces. This company hopes 
to realise a capital of 100,000,000. Of what? 
Canards ? 





Signor Luigi Bonazzi has published a work on the 
“Storia di Perugia, dalle Origini al 1870.” The 
author, whose ‘ Biography of Gustavo Modena” is 
an important historical account of contemporary 
Italian dramatic art, has, at present, only treated 
of “‘ Perugia Etrusca ” and “ Perugia Romana,” but 
the work will shortly be completed. 





The Chevalier Uranio Fontana has arrived in 
London from Paris. On account of the unsettled 
state of affairs in France it is his intention to 
remain here. Signor Fontana was one of the most 
esteemed professors at the Conservatoire Imperial 
de Musique, and numbers among his pupils the 
celebrated singers, Basio, Volpini, Graziani, &c. 





The obituary, this week, contains the name of the 
well-known venerable amateur composer and poet, 
Mr. Thomas Greenwood, at the green old age of four- 
score and one. This ardent disciple of the divine 
muse was a contemporary and an acquaintance of 
Beethoven at Vienna. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Greenwood’s memoirs of musical celebrities may be 
published. 

Students and admirers of our provincial dialects 
should secure a copy of a humorous ballad called 
“Slaadburn Farr; bein t’adventures o’ Jack and 
Nelly Smith o’ Girston, when they gang’d to Slaad- 
burn Faar an back agaan.” It is published at 
Skipton, and is one of what is intended to be a 
Complete Collection of Songs, Tales, &c., in the 
Dialect of Craven, 





Messrs. Longman have in the press a new work 
by Colonel Colomb, R.A., under the title of 
“Donnington Castle: a Royalist Story.” It is 
understood to be a metrical novelette, involving 
much historical research into the military strategy 
of the times of Charles I. Colonel Colomb’s hero is 
one Colonel Boys, not the least gallant upholder of 
the Royal cause in the civil war. 





Baron von Perfall, the Theaterintendent of 
Munich, has been commanded by the King to allow, 





in addition to operas, only important comedies and 
tragedies, which require space, much scenery, and a 
large number of actors, to be performed at the 
Hoftheater and the Nationaltheater. The less 
important dramas and comedies will be performed 
at the small Residenztheater, in order that they 
may not lose their charm by being acted on too 
large a stage. 





It is cheering to find that pianofortes are not the 
only possessions which may be acquired by the 
system of terminable hire. A well-known building 
society announces, with complimentary flattery of 
the Three Years’ System, that it is proposed to sell 
houses on the principle of selling pianofortes— 
making twelve-and-a-half years, instead of three, the 
period beyond which the house becomes the 
property of the tenant. 





We hear that a monster choir is to be formed, of 
select voices, for permanent practice at Albert Hall. 
When will Mr. Cole, C.B., carry out his scheme of a 
National School of Music—for the Church, the 
Theatre, and the Army—on a scale commensurate 
with the other schools for Art and Science at South 
Kensington? We have plenty of amateur choirs, 
but few good musicians. The test is to make each 
quartet of vocal candidates sing at sight. 





Mr. Coxwell made an experimental balloon ascont 
on the 27th ult., from the Alexandra Park Gas 
Works at Hornsey. Mr. Ashton, on this occasion, 
managed his balloon much to the satisfaction of Mr. 
Coxwell, who has, in addition to other aéronauts, 
instructed Mr. Ashton in aéronautics. The voyago 
afforded Mr. Coxwell another opportunity of obsery- 
ing the height and density of a fog which prevailed 
during the evening. The descent, notwithstanding 
the thick weather, was safely effected near Epping. 





Marie Taglioni—to give the great danseuse her 
familiar name, or the Countess of Verseni, as we 
properly should call her—will pass her future days 
in England. It is not her intention to take any part 
in theatrical matters or to appear again in the ballet. 
Most tempting offers have been made to her by 
different European managers, all of which have been 
resolutely declined. It is the lady’s intention to 
settle here for the purpose of giving private lessons 
in ball-room dancing only. 





American advices bring the account of a very 
successful début of Mdme. Vanzini, who is favour- 
ably known in Italian opera here. Mrs. Jenny Van 
Zandt, as her true name is, made her appearance in 
the New York Academy of Music in “ Satanella,” 
playing the title-réle. Her limpid and flexible voice 
at once secured the sympathy of the audience, and 
abundant applause recompensed her rendering of 
‘The Power of Love ’’ and other attractive soprano 
numbers of the opera. Her bright upper notes and 
florid vocalisation were warmly commended. 





“« Lohengrin,” we see, is revived again at Brussels. 
Of all the operas produced by Wagner, ‘‘ Lohengrin” 
seems to hold the greatest favour in Germany, 
Austria, Bavaria, and Belgium. Notwithstanding 
pages of tedious and overstrained effects of crude 
transitions, particularly in the finale of the first 
act, there are several captivating melodies and 
richly-coloured morceaux d’ensemble, marches, 
bridal chorus, &c., which are worthy sf all admira- 
tion. This opera and *‘ Tannhaiiser” are admirably 
translated in French, and published at Paris in 
small octavo. 





A contemporary, by way of apology for Hallé not 
being successful in playing at the Beethoven Festi- 
val, attributes the fault to the defects of the orches- 
tral accompaniment. What will Dr. Hiller say to 
this? There are no two opinions in any of the 
German papers about the talent of Hallé, which is 
said to be exaggerated by his friends in London. 
Neither at Paris, nor at the Gewandhaus was Hallé 
successful, His mechanism is indisputably good, 
but his style is thought monotonous and passionless. 
And go the Parisian Gazette remarked, he gives you 
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the notes, but not the spirit of the composer. 
The exploitation of Hallé and an English piano to 
Bonn did not from the first please the Germans, 
who thought that Berlin or Leipsic could have sup- 
plied better material—piano and pianist. 





This month a couple of new musical works will be 
brought forward at St. James’s Hall—a romantic 
cantata by Mr. Frederick Clay, and a pastoral 
cantata by the Hon. Seymour Egerton. The two 
compositions are to be produced on the same evening. 
The principals who will undertake the solo portions 
of these will be Mdlle. Tietjens, Miss Bailey, Mdme. 
Trebelli-Bettini, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Reed 
Larwill, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. 
There will also be a full orchestra, led by M. 
Sainton, and the respective composers will conduct. 
Mr. Clay’s cantata is called ‘* The Red Cross Knight,” 
Mr. Egerton’s ‘* A Pastoral.” 





Decision was given on Tuesday in an action of 
Mr. Sims Reeves against the Edinburgh Choral 
Union. Mr. Reeves claimed the fee of ninety 
guineas, for singing at the association’s concert in 
November last. The association declined payment 
in full because of the non-fulfilment of the engage- 
ment, and tendered sixty guineas. The Sheriff 
decided that Mr. Reeves’s disability was occasioned 
by an affection of the throat, arising from cold or 
other causes not under his control, for which he was 
not responsible. Mr. Reeves having fulfilled two- 
thirds of his engagement, his lordship awarded two- 
thirds of his fee, and found defendants entitled to 
expenses, excepting those incurred by their own 
proof, 





The fencing scene in ‘‘ Hamlet’? was probably 
inspired by a custom of the time; such matches 
being frequently played before the English court. 
Mr. Walter Thornbury makes a recent note of the 
trial of Lord Sanquhar for the murder of John 
Turner, ‘‘a master of defence,” in 1612. Turner 
had blinded Lord Sanquhar by a chance thrust. In 
his confession Lord Sanquhar states, that on the 
King of Denmark’s visit in 1606 he (the prisoner) 
heard that Turner was at Greenwich Palace playing 
there for prizes before the two kings, and that he 
sought him up and down the court in order to run 
him through. ‘Hamlet’? was written, however, as 
early as 1602, in anticipation perhaps of the speedy 
arrival of a Danish queen at Whitehall. 





The committee of the Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion, Boston, have completed the arrangements for 
the seventh season of those well-established feasts 
of great orchestral music, the Symphony Concerts, 
they will again be ten in number, beginning on 
Thursday afternoon, Nov. 9, and continued once 
a fortnight as the rule, with two or three exceptions 
caused by the engagement of the music-hall for 
fairs. . The price of season tickets this year has 
been fixed at 800 dollars (instead of 1000 dollars as 
last year). Mr. Zerrahn will conduct the concerts, 
and Mr. Julius Hichberg lead the violins. The 
orchestra has been made more select, partly by a 
slight reduction of numbers where it could be done 
without real loss of power, and with increase of 
unity and accuracy. 





The American Musical Fund Society for the relief 
of disabled musicians, and of their widows and 
orphans in the United States, is preparing to give'a 
subscription concert of a novel kind. The program 
will consist mainly of music composed in America, 
and to secure fresh works the Society will offer 
seven prizes for the best composition sent in. These 
prizes will be distributed as follows: 250 dols. for 
the best symphony for whole orchestra; 100 dols. 


for the best overture or grand march for whole 


orchestra; 50 dols. for the best song with English, 


French, German or Italian words: 25 dols. for the 
Second best song, as above; 25 dols. for the best 
solo for piano, violin or other instrument; 26 dols. 
for the best duet or concerted piece for two or more 
instruments; and 25 dols. for the best chorus for 


male or female voices, or both. 


The advantages of the Courts of the Crystal Palace 
as a retired spot for dropping inconvenient babies, is 
so obvious that we are surprised to be assured that 
nobody thought of leaving a child there in all these last 
seventeen years, until now. On Tuesday the patent 
desirability suggested itself to some unknown lady ; 
for a well dressed baby-girl wrapped in a handsome 
Paisley shawl was found at the foot of a statue in 
the Egyptian Court. A witness of Messrs. Bertram 
and Roberts found it squalling there after dusk; a 
stalwart policeman found a young mother to 
solace” it; and a cab conveyed their trouvaille 
from Egypt to the Croydon workhouse, We hope 
that in naming this child the authorities of the 
Union will rise to the inspiration of the event. For 
a surname, the discovery of an abandoned infant on 
Egyptian soil suggests at once Moses. For a 
Christian name, a delicate compliment might be 
offered to Messrs. Bertram and Roberts’s waiters by 
selecting Soda, which has a feminine termination 
and is pretty. Soda Moses is a name we can 
strongly recommend. 





On Monday evening, the French plays recom- 
mence at St. James’s Theatre, under M. Felix’s 
management. M. Felix has issued a program full 
of promise, and there appears to be every prospect 
that the forthcoming campaign will not only be a bril- 
liant one, but also that it will prove the forerunner 
to the regular establishment of French plays for the 
autumn and winter months—a prospect that is ren- 
dered the more probable owing to the growing popu- 
larity of this species of entertainment amongst our 


hanging by its mane therefrom. This President of 
the Zoological republic—in zinc—leaps into life and 
sets to devouring the corps de ballet. The agony of 
the situation is further complicated by the appear- 
ance of a frog which, from infinitesimal proportions, 
swells to an enormous size, and swallows up the 
unhappy danseuses who had escaped the grasp of 
the lion. Upon this, a ‘real’? obus bursts in the 
midst of the maddened crowd, casting its splinters 
in all directions. The scenery comes down in 
flaming morsels, and is replaced by the interior of 
a palace, in which the necromancer Kiribibi is 
amusing himself by the hewing in pieces of an 
insurgent, whose head he dissects before the 
audience; in spite of which operation, however, the 
ex-Communist goes through an intricate jig. The 
French papers are in raptures over the expected 
delight. 





A correspondent writes from New York :—‘ We 
are in a whirl of gaieties and amusements equalling 
the dissipations of a London season. Operatically 
and theatrically we have an embarrassment of 
riches. Charles Mathews is delighting us with 
his airy, sparkling frivolities in one theatre; 
Charlotte Cushman and Creswick are enacting 
Shakespeare at another; an English opera troupe, 
with Parepa-Rosa, are interpreting the lyrical drama 
at the Academy; the Germans, at their Stadt 
Theatre in the Bowery, are in ecstasies over their 
great tenor, Wachtel; while a new soprano, new 
to the public concert-hall, but long known in 
Parisian salons and New York drawing-rooms, Mrs. 
Charles Moulton, is attracting great crowds nightly 





own playgoers, and also to the large number of 
foreigners now permanently settled in this country. 
The representations during the season will be of the 
most varied description; and visits are promised 
us by many celebrated Parisian artistes, who will 
appear in rotation. Amongst those already engaged 
may be mentioned M. Lafontaine, M. Ravel, Mdme. 
Deschamps Ravel, Mdme. Victoria Lafontaine, and 
Malle. Adéle Page, together with numerous other 
artistes of repute from various Parisian theatres. 
The performances on the opening night will consist 
of Scribe’s comedie-vaudeville, ‘‘ La Protégée sans le 
Savoir,” and the well-known comedy of ‘* Le Fils de 
Famille.” 





That music-halls do much to vulgarise taste is a 
pretty safe assertion; but only a bigot would 
contend that they conduce to actual crime. Never- 
theless a case came before the Lambeth magistrates 
on Wednesday, which will furnish respectable 
declaimers against the sin of diversion with another 
weapon. A young carver, a lad of eighteen, was 
charged with stealing a cloth jacket and cloak, value 
4s., the property of his mother. Prosecutrix, a 
poor hard-working woman, said she missed the 
articles, and found the prisoner had stolen and 
disposed of them at a marine-store dealer's. He 
had robbed her several times before in order to get 
money to go to the music-halls. The prisoner told 
the constable who took him into custody that he 
wanted to go to the music-ball, and that made him 
take the things. He was very fond of music-halls. 
Mr. Ellison said it was a most cruel thing for 
prisoner to rob his poor mother for the purpose of 
indulging in his pleasures. He sentenced him to 
three months’ hard labour. To do justice to the 
music-halls, we do not think they are often respon- 
sible for such temptation as that to which this 
wicked lad succumbed. 


A remarkable treat is in store for the Parisians in 
a piece entitled the ‘ Roi Carotte,” shortly to be 
produced at the Gaieté with great scenic effects, one 
of which will be a ballet principally composed of 
{ladies representing various specimens of the 
vegetable world, Otherattractions will be on a similar 
scale of magnificence and surprise. One tableau is 
laid in an inn, the sign of which is the ‘‘ Hungarian 
Cock.” In the inner court of this hostelry, the 


of students declaiming revolutionary hymns, takes 
place a farandole danced with great desinvolture. 





to Steinway’s music-rooms. Next week the Italian 
Opera, with the incomparable Nilsson, and the 
reappearance in New York after many years of 
Mr. Sothern as Dundreary, will still further distract 
our pleasure-loving population. A novelty is pro- 
mised us, when Nilsson shall sing for the Russian 
Grand Duke, now daily expected here. It may 
be known in England that it is not the custom 
in America among the wealthier class who make 
up “ society” to dress for dinner, unless on occasions 
of ceremony, and evening dress is not exacted, 
indeed is not much seen, at our higher places 
of amusement. A few voluptuous swells wear 
white neck-ties and black clothes, and carry crush 
hats to the opera, but the miscellaneous public 
that fills the auditorium goes as it pleases, in 
all manner of garments and all hues of the cravat. 
But full-dress is is to be de rigueur on the evening 
when his Highness Alexis shall dsscend upon 
the Academy, and New York will get itself up in 
unfamiliar elegance. Dundreary may be considered 
opportune as giving the majority a model for the 
“correct thing,’ and the sale of eau de Nile gloves 
and the cravate blanche will put a lively stimulus 
on Broadway.” 





Sing Heavenly Muse—not of man’s first dis- 
obedience and the fruit, but of Mr. Gladstone’s visit 
to the Royal Alfred Theatre. This imposing event 
came off on Tuesday evening, and is duly chronicled 
in prominent type in the Liberal press. When a 
Prince of the Blood goes to the theatre, a little para- 
graph in the daily newspapers inform us simply that 
H. R. H. So-and-so honoured such a theatre last 
night with his presence. But when the ‘Premier 
designs to see the play the political bearing of the 
circumstance is recorded with that circumstantiality 
which becomes us in noticing the movements of the 
Gracious, the Gifted, and the Good. The Daily 
News thus announces the visit of the British 
Dictator : 

Mr. Gladstone, accompanied by Mrs. Gladstone 
and other members of his family, visited this 
theatre last evening, to witness the performance of 
“ King John.” he appearance of the Prime 
Minister shortly before the rising of the curtain was 
the signal for a kind of demonstration, the spectators 
rising to their feet in all parts of the house, and 
cheering with a heartiness which seemed to show 
that in Marylebone at least his popularity has not 


balconies of which bend beneath the weight of a host j diminished. 


Who doubtedit? What caitiff questioned the 
popularity of that great statesman among the 


Suddenly the cock upon the signboard opens hijs| occupants of a Marylebone pit and gallery—the 











beak and drops from it a lion which bad been} sweeps and costers, the ladies in the washing 
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interest, and children-in-arms, on whom a blessed 


Ballot will one day be bestowed! Next to Mr. 
Gladstone Shakespeare appears to have been 
favoured by the intelligent audience ; for we read: 

Some lines in the play were also marked out for 
special applause, being evidently regarded as 
having an application to the politics of the day. 
The presence of the People’s William led people to 
think indulgently of the other William, the humble 
harbinger of the later apparition. ‘King John”’ 
contains as it were prophecies concerning Ballot and 
Purehase and Ireland and Greenwich ; and there sat 
HE, the Falfilment of Prophecy. Shakespeare's 
mission being accomplished, we may expect to see 
him pass away. 

I shall burn up before thee, pass and perish, 

As morning haze upon the red sea-line, 
may the Prophet-Poet sing, addressing the Being 
for whom he penned his loftiest flights. Of this 
Being’s withdrawal from public adulation we read, 

Mr. Gladstone left immediately after the con- 
clusion of the tragedy, his departure being signalised 
by renewed cheering, which he acknowledged by 
repeated bows to the audience. 
Surely this reception may afford a hint. If the 
Premier wishes to cement the fabric of his 
popularity, let him make the tour of the minor 
theatres and bow to the gallery. 





THE OLDEST OF OLD SONGS. 





The most noble and most grand of all songs 
are the old—old songs of the High Church in 
the beautiful city of Hierusalem, ‘the resting 
place”’ of the Most High, the capital of Palestine. 
Perhaps at no time has greater interest been 
taken in these old-world relics of poetry than 
at the present. Month after month for some 
time the publishers’ lists present some new 
volume on their history, their art-character, 
their hidden meanings, their authors, and the 
occasions of their composition. These treatises 
are so diversified in their plans, display such 
concentration of learning and diligence, such 
broad and truthful views, as to make the Psalter 
of general, as well as new, interest to all classes, 
but more especially so to the young. They 
are the daily songs of thousands in our midst ; 
and once a week, on our Sundays, they are sung 
throughout the length and breadth of our land. 
The mode of singing them is twofold: that 
of the way called Gregorian, the old English 
way up to about 1730; and that called modern 
Anglican, to the litthe tune known as the 
Anglican Chant, the shape of which is 
one of the many forms of the old church 
chants. That this form should have taken 
ite paramount and abiding influence over 
the national mind is not to be wondered at, 
for it is the first four bars of our national march ; 
and further, it is the rhythm of our popular 
heroie line in English poetry— 


“In that blest day | which has no Eventide.” 


It was long before our church musicians settled 
upon this form. There were no indications of 
moving away from the old Psalter Chants until 
the time of William and Mary; and if then, and 
in the reign of Queen Anne, a few Anglicans 
cropped up there was no settled mode of reducing 
them to artistic shape upon paper. John Playford 
continued to reprint the old Psalter Chante in his 
“Cathedral Use” up to 1780, and in the first 
collection of chants published by Walsh, and 
afterwards by Thompson, the little tune is with- 
out its prover form, and in such a shape as to 
give but faint indication of the manner in which 
it was used. Even as late as 1785 we find Dr. 
Miller, in his clever essay on harmony and 
thorough-basa, in doubt as to its real shape, for he 
prints the chants he offers as exercises to his 
a in two ways—that offered by Walsh and 

ompson, and that now in present use. 

Every one knows that tow the Anglican Chant 
ié @ short tune in measure of four bars—four 


"aay pe Pt, 
minim time—with its cadence or half cadence in} 


the middle. 
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e 
This chant in our cathedral books is called ‘‘ The 
Grand Chant;” so called because a festival 
chant, sung in harmony by the choir, and not in 
‘unison, as were the old chants of the church on 
common and ordinary days. Now if the verses of 
the Psalms ran in couplets of the heroic line : 


Give thanks to Him | and speak good of his Name, 


chanting the Psalms would be a _ metrical 
singing, and the Psalter would present no 
difficulty. But it is not so; and the psalm verse is 
only poetic in idea, in thought, and is not in 
equal measures of word-language. The language 
of rhythms are not always metrical rhythms: 
although much oftener so than people are 
commonly aware. But there is really little 
difficulty in fitting the verses of the Psalms to any 
sort of metrical tune. Here and there, and but 
only here and there, is to be found an im- 
practicable verse which will always remain a 
difficulty until some little word be put in, or cut 
out to render the verse easy of application to its 
music. Now let the first portion of the chant be 
considered. 
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In all applications of the psalm verse to music we 
must go to the cadence and work backwards. 
The half cadence here is marked off by the bar—a 
sign of the return of the harmonic pulse, the to, 
not the fro, the force, not the remission. This 
cadence sound, therefore, must carry the last 
accent of the language. This may be mony- 
syllable, dissyllable, trisyllable, or four syllables, 
for syllables of themselves are not accents, only 
so by position. This sound may carry the words 
“Name,” or “desert,” or ‘weeping,’ or 
“majesty,” or ‘ testimonies.” To proceed— 
backwards—the two minims may be divided into 
two crotchets and one minim thus— 
a - a - 
rrrerrr 
but never into four crotchets. But it is well to 
avoid any division if possible, as it tends much 
to enfeeble the bold, march-like opening of the 
melody. The present fashion of singing the first 
verse of the Invitatory Psalm, 
O come, let us sing | unto the | Lord, 
is a great declension from the old way, being 
offensive to both the scholar and the musician, 
The old way is infinitely broader, and the more 
commanding and impressive. 
O come, let us || sing ’un | to the | Lord. 
And this brings us to the declamation tones—the 
sound of the recitative. In the second part of the 
chant it is plain and intelligible. 
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Here the declamation commences on the half 
portion of the musical measure,—the second part 
of the bar—and proceeds to the pulse—the strong 
sound on the opening of the next bar—so that 
the singers feel the remove from the “fro” to 
the “to,” from the “ebb” to the “flow,” from 
that which has been close to that which is to carry 
on stream im sound. But in effect the first part 
of the chant is precisely similar to the second ; 
for the declamation part moves into measure or 
time upon the pulse, or the accent of the bar, and 
the opening tone is sung first in declamation, or 
out of metre-time, and afterwards in time; for 
example— 


O come, let us |! sing un | to the Lord: 
which reduced to notation is this— 
AL * 























This half bar—the opening declamation sound— 


| the recitative tone—is taken from the final tone, 


=. 
See ae | 


the breve or semibreve at the close of the melody, 
and which can be cut away if not wanted upon 
the same principle as the pentameter line in 
Latin, which is merely an hexameter with the 
silent half foot in the middle and end of the 
line. The opening phrase of our Anglican 
chant may be described as a choriamb with a 
recitative preceding it—an affix, variable as to 
its duration. Considered in this light, the mark- 
ing of the Psalter to chanting is divested of more 
than balf its difficulties, because each portion of 
the chant is marked on the same principle, that 
of moving away from the declamatory tone to an 
accent—a grand accent—being the first tone of the 
harmonic series. In fact, all methods of marking 
this beginning of the verse are only so many 
modes of indicating the commencement of the 
harmonic stream. 
Praise the || Lord, | O my | soul. 

Here the words, “ Praise the,” form the declama.- 
tion; the word, “‘ Lord,” is the commencement of 
the pulse, the first sound in the bar; and the words, 
“O my,” form the remission of the pulse, leading 
to the next pulse—the half cadence. 

Rules are like parapets on the sides of bridges, 
to prevent the blind, the lame, the halt, the inex- 
perienced, and the stupid from tumbling into the 
water, and thereby getting a wetting, or, it may be, 
drowning themselves. They are not intended 
for those who have eyes and legs and hands and 
heads, and know what to do with these inlets of 
perception. But when many people are to do the 
same thing in one and at the same time, rules are 
not only necessary but become naturally stringent. 
The liberty of the chant in the hands and lips of a 
Precentor singing alone is one thing, and a very 
grand and valuable liberty it is; but when 
leading a choir the Precentor must descend to 
plain mechanism, and settle upon one way, and 
if possible the way most expressive and least 
inconvenient. Hence the necessity of practice, 
the practising together, for no marking can lead of 
itself to good chanting. Much difficulty may be 
obviated by doubling the time of the penultimate 
bar of the chant; that is to say, the last bar but 
one when the chant is barred in a proper way— 
the old way—the tempo ordinario, or alla capella 
of church music. It is the modern fashion to 
bar the chant in duple minim time—a time 
unknown to musicians for such a composition. 
It is most desirable that there should be a return 
to the old way, and that the common notion that 
a chant is of seven or fourteen bars be destroyed 
and put an end to. As an example of. the result 
of doubling the time of the penultimate bar we 
may cite the eleventh verse, of the Sixteenth 
Psalm— 

For why? Thou shalt not || 

| Leave—my soul in | hell: 

Neither shalt Thou suffer Thy || 

| Holy One to see cor | ruption. 
In fact, the bar to the words |‘ Holy One to 
see cor” | becomes a measure of the old church 
triple time, and it was this license and liberty 
which led the early church composers to mingle 
the duple and triple times in their motets, 
masses, and antiphons. Until the groupings of 
the rhythms in the declamatory portion of the 
chant be all marked, after the manner of 
a master in elocution, it is in vain to expect 
any cool, quiet, intelligible, or artistic way 
of delivering the recitative of the psalm verse. 
The recitative is always so much irritation, 80 
much doubt, so much hurry. Every one tries 
to avoid being late. Listen to the great 
singer when he comes to the declama- 
tion. See how large his style, how impor- 
tant his reading, how grand his tone! He 
seems to let you feel he now has a chance to 
exhibit his art in ite highest form. A choir is not 
expected to do all this; but there is s ‘medium 
between great art and no art; fine sense and no 
sense; truth and falsehood; intelligibility and 
utter confusion, With a clear ugderstanding of 
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Church—might be made the singing hand-book of 
the nation, and the delight of all. In these days 
no one objects to sing these marvellous odes; on 
a)l sides we notice attempts to join the choir ; and 
the day is coming, and come it will, when all will 
be able to join. And then we can reject with 
scorn the cruel jest of Lord Byron: “If David 
could have known how his psalms were sung, he 
would have burnt them all.” 








MR. SIMS REEVES AND THE PUBLIC. 





Mr. Sims Reeves’s dispute with the Edinburgh 
Choral Union involved a little principle on which we 
abstained commenting so long as the dispute lasted, 
to avoid prejudicing judgment. Now, however, that 
the Sheriff’s decision is given, reticence is no longer 
necessary, and the Edinburgh Sheriff may be con- 
gratulated on having arrived at a just appreciation 
of the case. Nearly a year ago Mr. Reeves was 
engaged by the Choral Union to sing at their concert, 
at a fee of ninety guineas. He was announced for 
three songs; he duly appeared on the platform and 
sang two, but when his third delivery was due, Mr. 
Reeves was not to be found. He had been seized 
with a sudden attack of hoarseness—imminent pro- 
bably for some little time, but developing itself 
rapidly after singing—and had gone home. Now 
there are always a number of unreasonable people 
who attribute Mr. Sims Reeves’s frequent failing to 
show up to anything but the right cause; who set it 
down to pique, ‘‘ contrariness,” indolence—any fault 
in short but what it is, namely, a physical fault, a 
sheer inability to sing. Accordingly, the managers 
of the Choral Union found themselves face to face 
with an irritable section of the public who declined 
to believe Mr. Reeves really unwell, and a good deal 
of annoyance on both sides was the result. When 
the time came for settling with Mr. Reeves, the 
Union tendered two-thirds of payment for the 
two-thirds of work performed—sixty guineas instead 
of ninety. Mr. Reeves declined the compromise, 
demanding the full terms, and asserting that he 
really could not help his inability to carry out 
the contract to the end. The association refused 
to see the bargain in this light or to recognise 
hoarseness as a remunerable equivalent for singing : 
hence the action. The question took an inordinate 
time to try: interlocutors and avizandum, and 
other jargon of Scotch law came into play; but 
after a year's fight the Sheriff discovered the 
obvious rule that a man should only be paid for 
value delivered, and not for value which his 
constitution prevented him from delivering. The 
justice of this is apparent enough. If a painter 
is engaged upon a commission, and loses his 
right hand by a railway accident while the work 
is progressing, he cannot expect the dealer to pay 
for the picture just as though it were compleéte. 
If a table ordered from a cabinet-maker is on 
the road to the purchaser’s, and the horse 
conveying it is struck by lightning and the 
table smashed, surely the purchaser will refuse to 
pay for that particular table: he will have another 
or he will not pay at all. Artist and cabinet-maker 
may plead that they could not help the frustration 
of the bargain—they wanted to fulfil it ;_ they tried 
to fulfil it; but pure accident, over which they were 
irresponsible, debarred them, and they really ought 
to be paid. The answer is obvious. Why singers 
should claim exemption from the universal rule in 

commerce we fail to see. 

Probably Mr. Sims Reeves was influenced in 
asserting his full claim by the natural annoyance 
which a man may feel at being made the subject of 
persistent misrepresentation. He might have 


thought to himself: ‘‘ People are always calling me 
wilful and capricious and inconsiderate and whatnot 
—hang them, I'll have it out with them this time!” 
And he brings the action to prove that he was not 
moved by the impulse of the moment, but actually 
tried to do his best. Now, however natural it may 
bé to assert in public one’s good intentions and 
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for what we would like to do, but for what we have 
done. A man cannot ask for a prime minister's 
pay on the grounds that he would much like 
to be Mr. Gladstone, but that heaven has 
denied him the opportunity. ‘ Value received ? 
is the answering query: ‘ where is it ? 
It must be present, and not merely potential.”” We 
sympathise with Mr. Reeves in his desire to right 
himself with the public: it is only his late positioh 
which we think was indefensible. Buton the abstract 
question we think Mr. Reeves would do himself 
justice were he to abandon a too-sensitive reservé, 
and occasionally take the public boldly into his con- 
fidence. Suppose, on one of these occasions of 
indisposition, he were to present himself on the 
platform, and say, ‘‘ Here I am, as hoarse as an owl, 
as you can hear, but ready to do my best; there is 
not aman or woman would think the worse of hini. 
In many cases the fear of a possible failure dis- 
concerts him, and superinduces that relaxation of 
cords and nerves. But Sims Reeves is no tyro, 
whom a breakdown now and again would ruin: he 
stands too high, and has been known too long for 
people to lose faith in his art as a permanent pos- 
session. If a newcomer breaks down, the audience 
may go away, saying, ‘‘ He can’t sing at all;” but 
if Mr. Reeves sang once in a way a little hoarsely, 
they would only say, ‘‘To-night he had a slight 
cold, but last week he was in perfect voice, and- 
to-morrow he will be as good as ever.” Let Mgr. 
Sims Reeves discard these nervous apprehensions of 
his, and trust more to his audience. We are con- 
fident that pluck, even if accompanied by compara- 
tive failure, would have a far less prejudicial effect 
than the sensitiveness which makes him absent 
himself, and so leaves the public to form silly and 
unjust conclusions. 








SELF-MULTIPLYING PIANOS (?) 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Dear S1x.—In your last issue you quote adver- 
tisements from Bradford papers anent the lady 
who is so anxious to sacrifice her piano. This 
same virtuous but unfortunate female has 
repeatedly paid Manchester a visit, and on several 
occasions has been exposed; but to no purpose. 
The Manchester Guardian of to-day contains the 
following :— 
A Lady leaving Manchester wishes to DISPOSE 
OF her PIANO FORTE, a beautiful rich tone, seven 
octaves, trichord, in Italian walnut; extra bracings, semi- 
cottage, registered keyboard, by Collard : only a few months in 


use; worth 60 guineas: less than half will be taken.—Apply 
to M., 62, Upper Grove Terrace, Higher Broughton. 


Evidently the keen Yorkshire and Lancashire 
characters have some exceptions, and the ‘‘ Lady 
leaving” touches them by ber plausible tale. I 
know for a fact that in one week the “ Lady 
leaving ’’ sold eleven of her pianofortes, and more 
than one purchaser had since openly regretted his 
gullibility.—Yours truly, ’ 

R. Cowntzy Squier. 
24, Cross Street, Manchester, 

Oct. 28th, 1871. 





PYRRHUS AND HECUBA IN ‘ HAMLET.” 





‘concerning the names of Pyrrhus and Hecuba which 
occur in‘ Hamlet.” They are found, (he remarks), in 


scene. 
drama. 


partly as a lesson. 
text, is taken from a drama which had eviden 
been acted somé short time préviously, and whi 





Mr. BR. G. Latham writes to the Atheneum | somebody. 


the form of the psalm-chant, obedience to a few| endeavour to refute calumny, it is unwise to tet | Tt had excellent qualities; but it was ‘ caviare 
plain rales, and constant practice, the old world | that sentiment interfere in a mere bargain between 
songs—the grand hymn book of the Hebrew buyer and seller ; because we cannot claim payment | 


to the general.” It contained a speech made before 
the Queen of Carthage, in which was described 
the death of Priam, at the hand of Pyrrhus, 
along with the distress and despair of his wife 
Hecuba—soon destined to become a widow. 
Although it is Priam who is killed, and Pyrrhus 
who kills him, the main interest lies with Heouba. 
We know, at once, where all these names are to be 
found, and with them the situation, i.e. the death 
of Priam at the sack of Troy, when Hecuba dissuades 
him from fighting, as told in the second Book of the 
#Eneid. This supplies the main features of the 
situation so readily that the points wherein there is 
a difference have been overlooked. But there is 
more than has been generally recognised which the 
AMneid fails to supply. For this we must look to 
the play from which the speech is supposed to have 
been taken; the play which gives us the aceount 
given to the Queen of Carthage. 

The history of this is curions. Capel! knew that 
a drama with that name had been acted, and told 
Malone as much. Steevens bad seen it, but only 
gave an extract in order to show that the speech 
about Pyrrhus and Hecuba never came out of it. 
There was something in it like something in 
Shakespeare; but that was all. The speech was 
Shakespeare’s. He gave an extract to prove this; 
and, probably, thought he had sufficiently put 
down his rival commentators; but the only person 
disparaged was himself. He was not wanting in 
shrewdness,—in fact, he had too much of it; he was 
not wanting in scholarship, for his Greek was, 
probably, better than Johnson’s. Yet there are 
two lines in the following extract (the one he 
published), which convict him of either inferior 
learning or a minimum amount of acumen ; unless, 
indeed we believe, what is not improbable, that 
he suspected more than he cared to divulge. Be this 
as it may, the lines run thus; and with those which 
I have italicised a great deal is connected. 


Jinvas. So I escapt the furious Pirrhus wrath, 
Who then ran to the pallace of the King, 

And at Jove’s altar finding Priamus, 

About whose withered neck hung Hecuba, 

Folding his hand in hers, and joyntly both 
Beating their breasts and falling to the ground, 
He with his faulcions point raisde up at once; 
And with Megeras eyes stared in their face, 
Threatening a thousand deaths at every glance. 
To whom the aged king thus trembling spoke, &¢. 
Not moved at all but smiling at his teares, 

This butcher, whilst his hands were yet held up, 
Treading upon his breast, stroke off his hands. 
Divo. O end, Aneas, I can hear no more. 
Aineas. At which the franticke queen leapt on his 


ace, 

And on ne eyelids hanging by the nayles, 

A little while prolong’d her husband's life; 

At last the souldiers puld her by the heeles, 

And swung her howling in the emptie ayre, 

I say that with the lines italicised a great deal is 
connected. They are now known to be Marlowe's ; 
in whose works, as edited by Dyce, the full text of 
the play entitled “‘ Dido, Queen of Carthage,” was 
published about forty-years ago, It does not give us 
the speech by which Hamlet tries the players; and 
so far Steevens was right: but, though founded on 
the whole upon the Second Book of Aineid, it points 
to something beyond; to a composition (probably a 
play) wherein the character of Hecuba was exhibited 
in a manner different from Virgil’s, but not 
incapable of being mixed up, or combined, with it. 
In short, it gives us the attack upon the eyes of 
But no such attack is found in the 
Aineid. Nor was Pyrrhus ever so attacked, There 
was an enemy whom Hecuba, though in the very 


the body of the play. They belong to the play within | abyss of distress and despair, contrived to deprive of 
the play, or the play by which Hamlet “ catches | sight, because he had murdered her son Polydorus. 
the conscience of the King” by enacting a poisoning | This was Polymnestor; and the play in which the 
But they do not belong, actually and directly, | blinding is deseribed is the ‘‘ Hecuba”’ of Buripides. 
even to this, They hang upon it as an appendagé,| Before, then, the date of Marlowe's “ Qneen of 
even as the secondary play hangs upon the main | Carthage,” and before Shakespeare's ‘* Hamlet,” it 
Hamlet tests the skill of the actors by | seems that the ‘ Heguba” ef Euripides has been 
a speech, which he requires them to deliver before | known to the players of Shakespeare’s time. 

him, partly as a rehearsal, partly as a trial, 


This, by itself, is a small fact. But when we 


This, as we learn from the|remember that this same play gives us the Ghost 


of Polydorus, who, in the opening scene, appears 
the audience, before he is soon by Heonba, . 





had been less sucotssfil than it deserved to bé.| with the special object (for which he is allowed » 
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short furlough from the realm of the dead) of 
revealing a murder and naming the murderer ; and 
when (having done this) we compare him with the 
Ghost of Hamlet's father, we cannot but suspect 
that the Greek ghost suggested the Danish one. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that Shakespeare’s 
Ghost is, in no respect, a part of the original story 
as we find it in Saxo. In Saxo there is neither 
doubt nor mystery: in other words, no ghost was 
needed to reveal what every man in Denmark knew, 
viz., that the usurping uncle was the murderer of 
his brother. 





FRANCE. 
Panis, Oct. 31. 

In spite of all the discouraging accounts printed 
in London journals of our mournful city, affairs 
begin to brighten, and Paris once more is becoming 
the centre of attraction for fashion and amusement. 
Our theatres are nightly crammed, the concerts by 
day and night increase in number, the Bois de 
Boulogne is filled with equestrians and equipages, 
and in all the public promenades there is the same 
crowds of loungers as under the Imperial Reign of 
your guest at Chislehurst. Pasdeloup has one, or 
more rival orchestral entertainments to contend 
against, but I see no diminution of attendance at 
his Sunday afternoon performances. It is really 
gratifying to watch the profound and eager attention 
of the three thousand that crowd Pasdeloup’s 
concerts, and the enthusiastic appreciation of all 
most worthy of applause. 

The Conservatoire gave its first concert of the 
season last Saturday. For unity of style, and per- 
fection of details, light and shade, and élan, the 
Band still maintains its superiority. Iam glad to 
inform you that your compatriot, Mrs. Weldon, had 
success at this concert in a vocal piece, * Gallia,” by 
Gounod. This lady I heard, at M. and Mdme. 
Viguier's soirGe last week, sing several new English 
songs by Gounod. Thus, whilst the wife of a 
French Physician and of M. Cremieux are delighting 
the London musical world by their amateur 
talent, the wife of an English officer is contributing 
to the amusements of our Paris dilettanti. The 
refugees in London during the Communiste Rule 
are now returned to Paris, and have resumed their 
Musical occupations; although more than one, I 
hear, contemplates sharing the golden opinions 
of John Bull in the forthcoming London Season. 
All we require is stability of government, and after 
the fiasco of the Corsican affair, there is, I am told, 
little chance of a return to the Napoleonic dynasty. 
As astriking instance of the increased confidence 
and prosperity of commercial transactions, I am 
told that the famous pianoforte manufacturers, 
Erards, are scarcely able to keep supply equal to 
demand, for their best and most costly pianofortes. 
You have probably heard of the works of the new 
Opera House being resumed, and that M. Garnier, 
the architect, is consulting the best authorities to 
construct a roof the most favourable for Acoustic 
results. This grand theatre is to be finished in 
1874. 





Panis, Nov. 1. 

The Vaudeville has produced a three-act comedy 
of small likelihood and less interest, called 
“ L'Ennemie.” The authors are MM. Labiche and 
Delacour. Its chief character is a cocotte into whose 
snares a heartless husband of fifty years of age falls. 
This Montgrol has a charming wife and three young 
children, but he lavishes his wealth on the siren, 
who has three lovers besides him. This siren is 
* The Enemy” of the title. Aid comes from an un- 
expected quarter. Madame Montgrol steps into the 
field, and, with some ingenuity, obtains an interview 
with ‘l’ennemie,”’ which is overheard by her husband. 
In this she succeeds in purchasing the release of 
her husband with the money that had been laid 
aside to minister to his vices. A perception that he 
has been fooled breaks at length upon the not very 
receptive mind of Montgrol, who returns to domestic 
joys. Mdme. Fargueil was admirable as Madame 
Montgrol, and to her must be largely attributed 
what measure of success the play obtained. Malle. 


Bianca was Blanche. M. Colson struggled with the 
hopelessly thankless part of Montgrol. M.Delannoy 
sustained admirably a réle unworthy of his talents, 
and MM. Parade and St. Germain were good in two 
eccentric types of modern French society. But the 
play is unpleasant, and leaves a nasty after-taste in 
the mouth. 

“ Erostrate” has been withdrawn from the Opéra, 
an admitted failure. M. Reyer, who is the musical 
critic of the Journal des Débats, has written an 
article in which he avows that he never expected 
his work to run more than three nights. He must 
rest his claim to immortality on the failure of 
“ Erostrate,”’ as it will be quoted, when critics are 
writing of bad operas, as having been the most 
dreary. He ascribes its success at Baden to the 
scenic effect of the fall of the Temple of Ephesus, 
which was omitted at the Grand Opéra for econo- 
mical and other reasons. M. Reyer intimates that 
another cause of failure was that he had dedicated 
his music to the Queen of Prussia, and that he had 
received a Prussian decoration, although the order 
was bestowed on the recommendation of the Prus- 
sian composer, Meyerbeer, whose works are still 
played at the Grand Opéra. M. Reyer defends 
Mdlle. Hisson, the prima donna in ‘ Erostrate,” 
who has assaulted M. Jouven, the musical critic of 
the Figaro, because he found serious fault with her 
singing. 

At the Théftre de Cheny we have one of those 
dramatic episodes in the lives of great men, of 
which the French are so fond. Such episodes are 
purely imaginary of course. The present one isa 
supposed adventure of Villon, the lawless poet of 
Louis Onze days. While still a scholar, Villon has 
formed an attachment to a girl named Marthe, for 
whose sake he plays many pranks of a kind with 
which his name has always been associated. He 
has for rival a certain man of bourgeois appearance, 
whose powerlessness to compete with him excites 
his risibility and provokes his confidence. A 
marriage contract is arranged between Villon and 
Marthe, and the complaisant bourgeois sends for a 
notary. What is the consternation of the pair to 
discover in the supposed bourgeois who has received 
the confession of Villon, Louis the Eleventh, and in 
the notary the monarch’s well-known companion 
Tristan! Immediate orders to hang the student are 
given by the monarch. In the end intercessions 
prevail, and the young poet experiences what may 
be supposed to be his first escape from the fate that 
always overshadowed his wild cereer. M. Fleury 
played the King, M. Sairvier Tristan, M. Durnel 
Villon, and Mdlle. Mathilde Derson Marthe. The 
title of this piece is ‘Le Contrat de Frangois 
Villon.” 

Victor Hugo has once more burst forth to the 
world’s gaze a spectacle of sublime ridicule. It is 
in the columns of the Rappel, which has resumed 
its publication, that M. Hugo airs those pwans and 
paradoxes of his, which of late years have degene- 
rated into sheer burlesque. What could be a 
greater travesty of the old Hugoian style than the 
present article? The great object of the moment, 
he sets out by saying, is to renovate France. 
‘* Why and for whom should France be renovated ? 
For herself? Oh, dear, no; but for the world, 
You do not light a candle for the sake of the 
candle.” Then follows an argument showing that 
the candle, France, must be re-lit for the sake of 
those who are in outer darkness, and more especially 
for the sake of Germany, who has just blown the 
candle out. The lucifer match is the soul of the 
French people. This soul is not dead: like all 
stars, it is subject to be eclipsed ; but, the eclipse 
over, it darts forth its rays of light. Then we are 
told that Turkey was, Russia is, and Germany will 
be, a colossus; but all such powers are merely 
“giant reptiles,’ because wanting the soul which 


great deal more of the same stuff follows. ‘“ France 
is not a nation like another. She is the pillar of 
the universe, the corner-stone of progress and 
civilization,” &c. 

The Thédtré Francais has disinterred one of 
Molidre’s oldest comedies, ‘ L’Etourds,” which has 





not been acted for many years. 


AMERICA. 





Bosron, Oct. 17th. 

Mr. George Dolby’s English Ballad Concert 
Company gave its first concert in Boston, Oct. 14th. 
This company comprises Miss Edith Wynne, Mdme, 
Patey, Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. J. G. Patey, Mr, 
Santley, and Mr. Lindsay Sloper. A very large 
audience greeted these artists, the Boston Musical 
Hall being well filled. Many literary and musical 
celebrities were present, Mr. Longfellow, Mr. O. W. 
Holmes, and others among them. It is something 
entirely new for Boston to hear simple ballads sung 
at first-class concerts by eminent artists; and it is 
probable that the advent of this company of 
artists will work a great change for good among our 
students of music, if not with our artists. Hereto- 
fore, every young singer has considered it a duty to 
select some difficult operatic piece, and has been 
satisfied with a very commonplace rendering of it, 
rather than to take a simple English ballad, which, 
artistically sung, would have given a vast deal more 
of pleasure to the audience. Each of the artists 
received an encore, and the company must have been 
convinced of the appreciation of the audience, even 
if they did not consider Bostonians somewhat 
greedy. Mdme. Patey and Mr. Santley were 
especially honoured with recalls, in addition to the 
general enthusiasm. On the 15th (Sunday), a 
sacred concert was given, on which occasion the 
program was composed of strictly sacred music, 
something new to Boston audiences, and most 
praiseworthy. A third concert followed last evening 
(16th), and three moreare announced. Thus far the 
enterprise has been a complete musical and 
financial success, and if the rest of the country 
endorses the opinion of Boston, Mr. Dolby will have 
no cause to regret his venture. 

Malle. Nilsson, Mdlle. Leon Duval, Miss Cari 
M. Victor Cupoul, M. Josef Jamet, and M. A. Barre, 
have made their first appearance in opera in 
America at the Boston Theatre. ‘ Faust’? was 
the opening opera, when the vast theatre was 
packed from parquet to gallery with representatives 
of the wealth, fashion, and beauty of Boston. It is 
stated that the receipts were not far short of nine 
thousand dollars! Opinions differ widely as to 
Malle. Nilsson’s dramatic and vocal ability, yet it is 
safe to say that the majority of our critics pro- 
nounce her the superior of all prima donne who 
have appeared in Boston since Jenny Lind and 
Grisi. Your correspondent is not of that opinion. 
M. Capoul, despite his falsetto, has by his superior 
acting, especially, become quite a favourite. Miss 
Cari, being a Boston lady, was warmly welcomed. 
She promises to become a good artist. Malle. 
Duval is greatly admired, and MM. Jamet and 
Barre have made a favourable impression. On the 
whole it is a good troupe, but it will scarcely bear 
the Barnumizing of its managers. ‘ Martha,” 
** Lucia,” “ Traviata,” and “‘ Faust” have thus far 
been the successes of the season, ‘ The Daughter 
of the Regiment,” with the exception of Malle. 
Duval’s charming impersonation of Marie, was a 
wretched performance, one of the worst ever given 
in Boston. It is hinted that “Don Giovanni” will 
be produced during the season, which has thus far 
been pecuniarily successful. The prices of admis- 
sion are enormous, and wholly out of proportion to 
the attractions offered. After the Boston season 
closes the company will go to New York. 

Mdme. Parepa-Rosa, Mdlle. Nilsson, Miss Clara 
Louise Kellogg, and Miss Adelaide Phillipps all 
selected Boston in which to inaugurate the season. 

The musical public of Boston and America are 
gratified to hear of Mr. P. 8. Gilmore’s favourable 
prospects in England, and are all ready to endorse 
his projects to the letter. 
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Art Copies m our Contemporaries. 


eR 
Mr, GLADSTONE AT THE Royat ALFRED THEATRE. 
The Standard remarks of the reception of Mr. 
Gladstone by the audience of the Royal Alfred 
that if the friendly reports are tobe trusted the 
Premier went through his part of the perform- 
ances as successfully as any of the regular 
professionals. Upon his first entry into his box 
he was received, we are told, with a kind of 
demonstration which we are asked to believe 
proves that his popularity remains undiminished 
in Marylebone. The spectators rose to their feet 
in all parts of the house, cheering with great 
heartiness. Some lines in the play also, we are 
informed, were ‘‘ marked out for special applause, 
being evidently regarded as having an application 
to the politics of the day.” The particular 
passages so singled out are not mentioned, nor 
are we told with which of the characters in the 
tragedy Mr. Gladstone was identified. The 
Standard has no difficulty, however, in guessing 
at what points the intelligent audience 
applauded, having an eye to “ the politics of the 
day.” In the very opening scene we have the 
Shakespearean King delivering himself of a 
sentiment most happily applicable to the Minis- 
terial policy in the late war, for does he not say— 
“This might have been prevented and made whole, 
With very easy argument of love; 
Which now the manage of two kingdoms must 
With fearful bloody issue arbitrate ?” 
And, again, are not the pacific results of the 
conduct of the author of ‘“‘ Happy England” fore- 
shadowed in those lines in King Philip’s speech 
when he says— 
“And then our arms, like to a muzzled bear, 
Save in aspect, have all offence sealed up; 
Our cannon’s malice vainly shall be spent ?” 
How could the judicious Maryleboners refrain 
from detecting the point of such lines as 
‘He gives the bastinado with his tongue ; 
Our ears are cudgelled ?” 
Doubtless also the audience felt the point of the 
famous defiance of John to Pandulpho, which 
declares that 
“No Italian priest 
Shall tithe or toll in our dominions ;” 
though the Legate’s own invocation— 
“ Therefore to arms! be champion of the Church,” 
must have fallen somewhat unpleasantly on the 
ears of the great disestablisher. Again, with 
what a grim sense of the becoming must the 
spectators have given echo to the lines which de- 
scribe not unaptly the present state of England :— 
“ How easy dost thou take all England up! 
From forth this morsal of dead royalty, 
The life, the right, and truth of all this realm 
Is fled to heaven; and England now is left 
To tug and scramble, and to part by the teeth 
The unowed interest of sessigueliing state.” 
Finally, what could more happily fit the foreign 
politics of the day under our presents rulers than 
the passionate outburst of The Bastard— 
“10 inglorious league! 
Shall we, upon the footing of our land, 
Send fair- a orders, and make compromise, 
Insinuation, parley, and bace truce, 
To arms invasive ps 
This politic piece of dissipation, on the part of 
the Prime Minister, has been so successful, that 
we shall have, doubtless, the entertainment 
repeated in the interest of the Liberal party and 
for the glorification of the distinguished politician. | ‘Th 
It is only fair, however, that the public should be 
fairly warned of the occasions when Mr, Gladstone 
takes his family to the theatre, and that the 


larger places of entertainment may have a share | Ch 


of the favours which the Ministry have to dis- 
pense. Could not Mr. Goschen be induced to 
appear fora few nights at the Britannia, or Mr. 

ruce be exhibited among the accompaniments of 
a truly happy day at Rosherville Gardens? The 
nautical drama, with Mr. Baxter in the front box 
to receive the congratulations of the public on 
his management of the British navy, would bea 
certain draw; while Mr. Lowe and Mr. Ayrton, 


With the « Two Thorns,” could not fail to be a 
decided hit. 








Gzrman Worp Buitpine.—The German name 
for a tram car is “ Pferdstrasseneisenbahnwagen.” 
It looks formidable, but so would the English 


*quivalent if written in one word, in the German os 


style, thus :—" Horsestreetironroadcarriage.”’ 
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AUGENER & CO. 
Wild Flowers. Six pieces ......F. it DAlquen. cach 
Commemoration March.......+++ Scotson Clark 


Procession March .... sesecseeeeee .Scotson Clark 
Marche aux Flambeaux .. .. ..-. +. «+ -» -»Seotson Clark 
Lucia di Lammermoor .... ....0¢s0e+e0e0e0e+ee2 Dorn 
RRAGTIOUND 05 20 0.0 0050. 0600 cn cuceiee cece bb.ce co cesee aeeEe 
Sonnambula ........ BP eer FS 


Oriental Pictures Op. 66. ‘Ba. by Pauer ....Schumann 
God preserve the Emperor. Volkslieder, Trans. by Eyken 
Hunter’s Farewell. Volkslieder...Trans. by Van Kyken 
I would that my Love. Volkslieder. Trans. oe Van Eyken 
Fra Diavolo. Operatic Fantasia ..Trans. by Van Eyken 
Huguenots. Operatic — .- Trans. by Van Eyken 
Martha. Operatic Fantasia ......Trans. by Van Eyken 
Serenade. C. Gounod.. .- Trans. by Van Eyken 
Marche Cortége. La Reine de Saba .. Trans. by Naaman 
Two Concertos. eae - 8 a (net) 
Festal March.. ° . tson Clark 
Meditation, in B fiat | an ‘ Scotson Clark 
Agnus Dei. (O Lamb of God). "Bacred Song. . Sootson Clark 
Twenty-four Favourite Songs. Ed. by Pauer..F. Schubert 


seeee 





Mass No. 3, in B. Arr. by E. Prout sees esF. Schubert 
Elizabeth's Prayer. Tanuhiuser............R. Wagner 
ee * co. 
Little Starlight. P.1¥. cone ..»W.S. Rockstro 
L’Elisir d’Amore. P. F. .. Jules de Sivrai 
The Minstrel’s Lament. P. r ..W. 8. Rockstro 
The Hidden Brook. P. F...... +. W. 8. Rockstro 
Little Nell. Waltz .. .D. Godfrey 
Shadows dark around us fall ‘Duettino.. Waiter Maynard 
No more. Song ......s. secs eeeeeeee +s Walter Maynard 
On the Shore. Song .. .. Walter Maynard 
Just Twenty years ago. "Ballad .. . Stephen Massett 


——— cock & CO. 


Nocturne. No.1. Piano ....seseee00s0003. W. Mudie 
Deuxieme Mazurka. Piano .. seeccescececeseA, Rendano 
Daus les Bois. Piano.. Spresiotes a 
Gavotte. Piano . eoeeceeecees W. Macfarren 
Second Polonaise. Piano ..........- ée.+.W. Macfarren 
Adela. Impromptu ........seseeeseeeeee++.H. Gadsby 
Harebells. Imprompti .. es ce cecccc cece ce cocs He GOMSDT 
Sweet the Angelus. Song. eeonnpeven crenata Smart 
Home Sickness. Vocal Duet . coccccccceccceds AD 
Wood-bird’s Song. Vocal Duet .... . F. Abt 
Boatman’s Song. he ae 4 reset Weecekh be F. Abt 
Ever there. Song.. cieenceeeaneege as «Taal 
Young Mountaineer. “Song . .. A. Randegger 
The Hammer. (Der Hamm erschlag).. . A. Randegger 
The King of Thule. (Der Kénig von Thue). A. Randegger 
The Starlight. (Lied der Nacht) ...... bole Randegger 
Cupid. (Mich flichen alle Freude) .. . A. Randegger 
Hour of Parting. (Noch, enimal). . . A. Randegger 
The Peaceful King. (Die N ibelungenhort). A. Randegger 


ROBERT COCKS & CO. 


The Richmond Quadrilles. P.F.. .Adam Wright 
The Wide Awake Quadrilles. P. F. ‘(cornet pts. Ms ee 
Les Cloches du Tyrol. Morceau Elegant P.F...,Liebich 
March and Allegro. Spohr’s Power of Sound . 1. Miiller 
—— on Airs. Fs aie 8 prenynegl .Adam Wright 
O Lovely Places. P. Frank Walpole 
Pealmody and Century of Chants vj dlavermal 8s, 6d. to 
Century of Chants a 1s. 6d. and 
Alone. Sacred Song «+. © o0ce cece .. Miss M. Lindsay 
Speak well of the Absent. Song. seeeee W. T. Wrighton 
Visions of bygone Years. Song . .W. T. Wrighton 
Mine eyes are to the Lord. Sacred Bong . . Anne Fricker 


CRAMER, WOOD & CO. 
Vocal Gems. Nine favourite Songs 
Mendelssohn’s Lieder, 6 Nos. Simplified by Surenne, each 
O slumber, my darling. Part- ‘pong even a} Leslie. (net) 
She sleeps ! my lady sleeps. Song.. F. Simpson 
Saxon Air. (Dussek’s Rondos, No. ra «eee eed Rummel 
Within a mile. (Dussek’s Rondos, No. 5).....J. Rummel 
The Adieu. Song. (Dussek’s Rondos, No. 6)..J. Rummel 
In thy bright eyes ‘‘Marie.” Song ,.....++...+..#. Abt 

DUFF AND STEWART. 


Esmeralda. Piano .... 0000+. seeeeeeeeees++ Be Richards 


Scherzino. Piano ...... VOI ike Garren 
Ma Pensée a toi. Piano . oowogny ++ ++ eeK. Sauerbrey 
Gloomy Winter’s now awa’. Piano . +eeeeee,Dumile Berger 
Rebecca Waltzes .W.C. dv | 
Pearls of the Ocean. “Magurka.. .. Emile ace mf 
Only a little glove. Song ........++ «Virginia Gab 
Estranged. Song ......-. seeeceeeceee Virginia Gabriel 
Les Deux Roses. Song.. eee . Virginia Gabriel 
Thistle-down. Song ves eeeeveen ee «« WARE Gabriel 
been I ~ 3 — Bp ia Gabriel 
ords, .... Edward Land 
The Ring an he os beggar ‘maid. ‘Song.. . W. C. Levey 
Se cide becausamendeensaen ee 
Perfection. ‘Song . » these +s eeeeA, G. Vance 


From Titania’s warbling fount. ‘Trio .. 
Love wakes and weeps. Four- Song a 
Silver Wedding M: vee ee soft J, Benedict 
HUTCHINGS & ROMBOR. 
Classics for P.F..........Gilbert. Nos. 19, 26, 27, each 
Harp that once. P.F. duct ......++++e0e0+++.Layland 
Chants du Ciel Valse......sssesseeesseves 


orus. 


ee ee ee ee rene 


Purcels Ground . sete coedeces eetagere 
Breeze and the Flower. PYTETT Try 
National Wreath.. "taylan “Nos. ‘Sand 5, duets each 


Two Sketches .......cesscceces cece es ccce cece oe M@ller 


Among the Water-lillies | bs dove toe boceccccescecesdeeve 
S und the Loud ...... wb dered cece se cece 6s conc ee 
Sun of my Soul... ........cc cece veee see enceceou ENE 
y uy. BON .. ve cccccccceccece cece ceee rece 
Nelly De ee 8o 00 0 oe 08 be 00 00 08 00 08 ob 06 suse 00 40 
‘m 4 BOB oa0e 00 09 00,00 00,0009 cqee onpe ce 
Is there a basta home.” BONG... ..cerecvcvesscrecsseses 
Oo OE 
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METZLER & CO. 
Ismailia Nocturne ........ +... +++»Chevaller de Kontski 
Le Vésuve. Valse Brillant ......Chevalier de Kontski 
a po ag oll Fantasia .. . Chevalier de Kontski 
i c. Im ptuon Hervé’s s Opera .. ceoeee 

To and Fro, Trans. of Gounod’s Seng. . ‘iW. Goodban 
Hiller’s Grand March. Simplified edition .. H. W. Goodban 
Souvenir de Florence .. . Ernest, Chevalier de Lyn 
The Sabbath Eve. A Meditation. Ernest, Chevalier de Lyn 
Chilpéric. Duet. On Herve's penne .J. Rummel 
Grand March . oe . Ferdinand Hiller 
Handel's Hallelujah Chorus... .E. F. Rimbault 
March from Norma ......sssseeeseeee EL F. Rimbault 
= 3 Juvenile Quadrille .. +++ E. F. Rimbault 
a. 9 0:0:0.00 0000.00.00 00 00 00 OMENS GOGEy 

.Charles Godfrey 
Chevalier de Kontski 
. Chevalier de Kontski 


MeO ROO OP RE RAO AAO Oe Se Ome 


wg Eyes. Song . ++ ee+»Chevalier de Kontski 

My darling Mignonetie. "Bong coes .E. N. Catlin 
ene at last. Song ......sseeevee . Louisa Bodda Pyne 
Be True. e7 ceepvecececcccce Henriette 
Age of Gold. es pecesies Berthold Tours 
Chilpéric (eomnplate) Ope ra Boutfe eee .. «» Hervé 
Forty Winks. Opera Bouffe .........+.s+04+ Offenbach 





R. MILLS & SONS. 
Farffalletta variopinta .... .- Bevignani 
Steibelt’s Sonatinas (edited by Hargitt) "Nos. 1, 2and8 


- 


Schumann’s Skizze (edited by E. Wagner) .........000+. 8 
Bear gently, Time, on — we love .....+++..+-Pineutl 8 
The children’s good night Perr 4%  ' s 
Il convegno. et. Sop rano and Tenor -Lucantoni 4 
Una notte a Venezia. Duet. Soprano and Tenor. “Lucantoni 4 
La Riconciliazione. Duet. epee and Bass..Lucantonl 4 
Il tempo oe, Song ......eeeeeeeeee-e+,Lucantonl 8 
Voi siete cece ceceecere vs ss Tartagitong 8 
The first areal of morn, Pinsuti 3 
Treasured Flowers (sung by Sims Reeves) .. ..Floralie 8 
MORLEY. 
Albion Quadrilles (on Russell's ee +... Charles Coote 
Rose of the Alps. Waltz ........+000% ry Ww. Meyer Lutz 
The dear old Home. Song . ceeeeceees eG. A, Macfarren 
Strike the harp once more. Song ..........R. Limpus 
Dew, when night has passed away ......G. A. Macfarren 
NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 
The Processional penta Duet for Piano. ....W. Carter 
Rigoletto. Opera .. . Verdi. 2s, 6d. and 
Mass in F.. Ww. “Alwyn. Vveal Lowe each 
Communion Service in B flat . seeeeee es DB. Agutter 
Bradford 


Versicles and Responses, for Festivals .... 
oem yy Three Dr. 

e ye ke 
Cautate and Deus Maefarren 
Sing, O daughter. “Anthem.. “Guisby.”Soore “Score, 1 ; parts 
Placida: the Christian Martyr . Carter. ch and 
Awake, awake. Anthem... Dr. R. Stainer. Score, 2s, ; parts 
O God, Thouart worthy. Anthem..A. 8, Sullivan. parts 
The eyes of all wait, Harvest Anthem ......W. Taylor 
Arise, andhelp us. Anthem..J. Turle. Score 9d.; 8 
I will extol my God. Festival Anthem..J. M. W. Young 


Chipp. each 
Anthem. . Garrett, ao ls. 


There were Shepherds. Anthem . ..C. Garbutt 
Christian, Pray oe 1s. 6d, harmonized ‘for 4 voices 
Six Songs.....Sir F. A. seat one 6s. ; singly, each 
—— Ode. pais re obeon — 
ve ‘our-| DOE 000 cdc ve neces per 
The Curfew. Four- on .P. H. Diemer 
Four Glees..... 3. Haris. ‘Price ‘Be. 3 yo 
Cruiskeen Lawn. Part son evccene .R. P. Stewart 
The Wine Cup is circling. Pree * P. Stewart 


PUES AWHOAMUMAACACEOASCOHABOS eoocoocoo ececcecoee@o 2° acooooooooseococosoooooooosososo 


SCOSCH COR HCO HCOOH GAH OF OCRH EIS OOH 


The Bells of St. Michael’s Tower. Part-song.R. P. Stewart 
WEEKES & CO. 














oy and Peace. Duet for Piano .. John Lang 6 0 
Minuet and Trio.. ‘6. - B. Beecrott 8 0 
Two Sketches ...... G. A. B. Beecroft 8 0 
Blue Danube. Song .. . Strauss 8 0 
Leila’s dream of ‘ome F Arthur Polinsky 8 O 
Restless Sea. Part-song -d. L, Hatton 0 4 
Love’s Mirror. Song .. «oJ. L, Hatton 3 0 
WEIPPERT & CO. 
LEtoile. Nocturne ......seceeece cece ee + Adme, Ow 4 0 
Der Heimkehr Waltzes ........00eece cece ee eeds @ 40 
Royal Court Waltzes .......+....+++0++.G. Richardson 4 0 
Unter den Linden Waltzes . seseeecess eG. Davison 4 0 
= Baritone Song ccoccccccoscco Naveen & @ 
: PEWS cape reces scebeceeeseesW. Richmond 8 O 
Ths pight & calm, Vocal Duet ........ 08 y2 Pail 8 0 
Tell me the Summer stars. Song . 3.0 
ey Sonar. Philp 8 0 
Goer & = 3a sosveecenges eG, Linley 8 O 
Pave Boog’ +++ Alfred Plumpton 8 0 
The he ee wx. sebasedsebesde W. H. Weiss 8 O 
Dawn. (L’Aurore). No. 5.Chaasons sans paroles. Ronville 3 0 
Sur les Alpes. (Tyrolienne.) No. 6.....Do........Ronville 3 0 
Ls Rositte. ». (May Queen). No. 3.....Do.......-Ronville 3 0 








Now ready, price 2s. 6d, ; by Post 28, 9d. . 


THE PSALTER: 
WITtx 
THE CANTICLES 


AND 
PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS: 
FOR POINTED CHANTING. 


BY 
Cc. EDWIN WILLING, 
and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel ; 
Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union ; and late Organist and Director of the 
Choir of All Sainte’, Margaret-street. 


HAYES, Lrati-riace, 8.W.; & 4, Henazerta-staszz, W.C. 
CRAMER & CO., 201, Rucsyt-stagat, W. 
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“Bp Her Majesty's Ropal Letters Patent. 


SILVER MEDAL AWARDED. 








CRAMER’S 


BELL PIANOFORTHE. 


(PATENT.) 





HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
T treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 

It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 


for sending abroad. 











LIST OF PRICES. ial os 

4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches .........sssssseseeeeess 8 8 0 

5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches .....,.,.,.00s0e0ee08 1010 0 

6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches ..........sssseseeee 18138 0 
CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


@us 


——  —  - _ _ - ——a 











CRAMER’S— 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTEH, 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
H is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 

The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hamrurox, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 


Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments ;— 


‘I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are Gexman make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 
hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without springs 
or fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 








CRAMER'S FIANOFORTEH GALLERY, 
(THE LARGESE IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W, 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


Derren 


28 GUINEAS, 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£8 38. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 8 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 ds. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





65 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut, 
£5 5s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 8} ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,” The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which go often acts as a drawback to the introdue- 
tion of a “‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IX EUROPE,) 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


ee 
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Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 








No. 1. 
£12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; with Knee 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


On the Three Years System: 
£210s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
£165. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 
On the Three Years System : 
£3 3s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4, 
£28. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System : 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


*.* The additional size and power of this No, 
will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 


No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal, 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*,* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 


Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





907 & 209, REGENT STREET, W.' 


ee 


in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of | wusette. 
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FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 


IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s.; 


MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM., 
o. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s.; 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
CRAMER'S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
No. 38. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s3.; 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 133. ; 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 
Forté, Expression. 
Tremolo. Forté 
Petite Expression. 
And — Regulator. 
5 


0. O. 
OAK,° £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNODUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 
Petite Expression. 
Expression. 
Cor Anglais, 


Forté. 
And Wind Regulator, 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s.; 


WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 


Forté. 

Tremolo. 
Voix Celeste. 
Flute. 


Tremolo. Flute, Expression. 

Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 

Forté. sion. Bourdon. 

Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42. 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Hxpres- Clarion, 
Forté. sion, Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With ante Action, 
o. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s.; 
WAL = oO. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
With Knee Action. 
No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s.; 
WALNUT, £55. 


Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 
Flute. Cl 


Tremolo. on, 

Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 

Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour: 


Hautbois Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76, 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two rng 
Fifre. i 


Forté. airon. 

Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 

Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine, 

Tremolo, Grand Jeux, Deuxiome Bas 
Expression. son. 

Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 

Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





199 & 201, BEGENT STREET, W: 


199 & 901, BEGENT STREET, ‘W, 
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LAMBORN COCK AND CO.’S 
“MODERN FOUR-PART SONGS 


FOR MIXED VOICES.” 
PRICE NETT, SIXPENCE EACH. 
WITH (AD LIB.) PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 
QUARTO SIZE—CLEARLY ENGRAVED. 


FOR MIXED VOICES. 
No. 


No. 
1. As the sunshine to the flowers ..... abcemnenne «» W. G. Cusins. | 17. Sunshine—‘‘ Come to the woods in whose : 
2. Away, away, to the summer woods ...........0¢- James Coward. miCnsy GOIN 5's 0.0 veins vonscenecete | arthur H. D. Prendergast. 
83. Children—'*Come to me, O ye children”.......... Walter Maynard. | 18. Lady, wake—* Lady, wake the village chimes” Walter Maynard. 
4. Lo! the peaceful shades of evening ...........+++ Walter Maynard. | 19. Take thy banner ...........+.065 A James Coward. 
5. The Dream—* Say, lovely dream, where could’st lice Mary Smith 20. Lovely Spring is come again ........+.0+ . Emanuel Aguilar. 
SOW DE cncc shat ovecisvasrercencsesaad | ace Mary Smith. Sk.) Fall ons; '|O DAE oii... crccnccccncccens W. J. Westbrook. 
6. Golden slumbers—‘ Golden slumbers kiss your) W.H.C , 22. Star that bringest home the bee...........- W. J. Westbrook. 
MOET CL ee ee bap Ee<cereceevecteats atari 23. Queen of Love— Close as the stars along} Alice Mary Smit 
F. Cih, Che Mente y BE bike idccdcvcccesecccescccceee Mary Dowling. “A Tee ere TEA —— 
8. Hurrah for Father Christmas, he comes to crown) G.W.L | 24. Hail, thou bright-eyed virgin morning ..... . W.N. Watson. 
OPM ravivesccccssecscccseneubsnbereehs ee | 25. Waken, Lords and Ladies gay .........++ . Georgina Bairnsfather. 
9. Violet—* Brighter than the rays of morning” .... Walter Maynard. 26. Under the Maple-tree ..........eceeeeeees Henry Baumer. 
ren ree a Walter Maynard. | 27. The Corsair’s home—“ Gaily, gaily sails our Jol 
y oe eae a eee is W. G. Cusins. | eg eee ees I Po thewkate ohn Thomas. 
% Bock them, rook them-—*Goiden'sinmbers Lat ice tary sth. | %- Bering and Aukuma—very smn hath ie} iq Phones, 
13, Lover’s melancholy—‘‘ Fly hence, shadows, th . , 9. Resignation—“ Th is ok, yev 
do keep” ... - wine ele z eC pecccccecccccceses r Alice Méry Smith. | vi Reger and tended $6 re ‘ —- juste Js Gi Calleat. 
14, Still the angel Stars are shining ......e.seeeeees Charles Gardner. | 80. Go, lovely rose, tell her who deigns to think.. Charles Gardner. 
15. W @ are waiting by the river .......cccccccsecces J. L. Hatton. 831. Sweet stream that winds thro’ yonder glade.. W. Sterndale Bennett. 
16. Vesper bells are softly pealing ...... oven geiate be J. L. Hatton. | 82. Rock me to sleep ..... o SLSR Aes cooeee &. Berger. 





ALSO THE FOLLOWING, SIMILAR SIZE: 














Now bring ye forth the tapers brightly burning (Chorus for Female voices from ‘‘ The Wedding of Camacho ”’) (8.5.¢.C.) ........Mendelssohn, nett 0 r 
Ave Maria, gratia plena (Adapted to Latin words from ‘‘ God is a Spirit” by CO. J. Hargitt) (8.0.7.B.) cc ceeececeeeeeeeeeeceees W.S. Bennett , O 6 
Children’s Summer Song—‘t Come, to the summer feast away” (Chorus in Unison).......csecececsseeeceesceveceeeeesecees C. Pinsuti » O 6 
Have mercy upon me, O God (Anthem) (8.A.7.B.) ...eee.seeeeeeeeeeeeeenes PIUTEPPETIErerererr rere rere eee G. Bairnsfather,, 1 0 
Rend your heart and not your garments (Anthem) (8.A.7.B.) ....sceeceeeeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeenens eeeeee Soc ccceccccccions .-+-C. M. Bishop ,, O 6 
Never more—" Leaflets the greenest ” (Four-part Song) (8.0.7.B.).....seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees eoccccce cveccocevccecccspeccdbcOs Me Dismop » 94° SO° © 
FOR MALE VOICES. 
Price nett, Sixpence each. 
No. No. 

1. As tlie sunshine to the flower .......... a 5 eee W. G. Cusins. 4, The Three Fishers—“ Three fishers went sailing”...... W. G. Cusins. 

2. Venetian boat-song—‘ Now the silver moon arising”.... 0 5. When Twilight dews are falling soft ........+...e0e: oe ” 

8. Daybreak—* A wind came up out of the sea” .......... ” 6. Waken, Lords and Ladies gay ........ een rete GN E> aes ‘9 

THE CHORAL HARMONIST. 
EDITED BY JOIN FOSTER. 
OCTAVO SIZE. 
UV Tey 

(>. ’ “t\ 2. a 
1. Spring-bellsa—‘ The snow-bells are ringing” (A.7.B.B.) ...ssccesccesedeecdebbVebOrdecvcenceveceecccccccecseseeveces veeeees Schumann, nett 0 9 
2. Corydon’s Song—* O the sweet contentment " (A.1.7.7.B.) .....4..+000+ aes psagtbyeseecceeccsees cdpancemnemnas eeeececese ss Horsley » 0 9 
8. A Battle Song—* With our own arm is nought performed” (1.7.B.B.)........5++ i aeieenas sesehaohe Sas Sap rye ye re FF 








LAMBORN COCK & (CO., 
62 & 63, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





SSE —= —— 
Priated and Published by Janse Swirr, of 65, King-street, Goldex-square, in the County of Middlesex, at the Printing-office of Swirt & Co., 65, King-street aforesaid.— Friday, Nov. 8rd, 1871. 
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